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ABSTRACT 

This report contains nine speeches on various aspects 
of public school finance. Topics discussed include recent educational 
finance legislation, equalization aid, full State funding, property 
tax reform, and urban school finance reform. One speech describes the 
national public school finance picture; two others detail the Georgia 
school finance system. The future of the public schools and 
alternatives to the present school finance system are the topics of 
two other speeches. The report ends with a summary of the speeches 
and with a statement giving the positions of a majority of conference 
participants on various issues of school finance reform. Biographical 
author sketches are also included. (Author/DN) 
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FOREWORD 



The Southern Center for Studies in Public Policy is a social action and 
monitoring organization situated at Clark College in Atlanta, Georgia. The 
Center was established in July, 1968 with two major premises in mind: that the 
bodv of knowledge available to the academy must necessarily be applied to the 
resolution of public issues; and that there is a demonstrable need for an institu- 
tion, based in an academic setting, which deals primarily with the South. The 
Center is unique in that it is the only or)^u^ization of its kind affiliated with a 
private black institution of higher learning and, therefore, contains a special 
and important perspective in analyzing current policy questions. 

Our concern with the issue of public school finance grew directly out of the 
experience of twelve women, recognized as indigenous community leaders, who 
serve on the Policy Center statT as Community Instructors. The Instructors are, 
among other things, concerned with supplying information about education 
issues to their fellow citizens. Their perceptions resulted in the conference on 
school iinance in Georgia. 

Special credit for implementation of the Conference and preparation of these 
proceedings belongs to James C. Mays, Assistant Director of the Southern 
Center for Studies in Public Policy. Mr. Mays assumed responsibility for all 
facets of the program. We feel that the results of these efforts, in raising and 
answering important questions about public school finance in one Southern 
state, are apparent in the pages which follow. 

Robert A. Kronley 
Director 
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PREFACE 

Seminar j Conference on Public School Finance 



As a pari of its continual program in public policy formulation the Southern 
Center for Studies in Public Policy, a center located at Clark College in Atlanta 
and concerned with developing opportunities for faculty, students and com- 
munity leaders in the formulation, content and implementation of public poli- 
cies alTecling people living in the South, conceived of the notion of a semi- 
nar/conference on the issues of public school finance to be presented to any 
persons interested in this extremely important area. 

Public school finance has become of major significance within the last two 
to three >eurs mainly due to the cases which began in California and spread 
clear across the nation questioning the constitutionality of current school fi- 
nance systems which rely on property taxes for support. Opponents of this type 
school finance argue that it has resulted in wealth discrimination, a violation, 
they sa>, of the l-ourteenth Amendment of the Constitution of the United 
Stales. These opponents believe that the present systems should be re-fashioned 
into forms which will allow for greater equality, hence greater conformity with 
the ^-ourleenlh Amendment. 

On October 12, 1972, the United States Supreme Court heard the case of 
Rn/Iriquez v. Sar Anfonio Imiepencient School District. For that Reason our 
conference from which this book vv".s produced and which began on October 
13, 1972, was a most timely one. At least one of our key-speakers had been in 
Washington for the hearing of Rodriquez and was able to lend an excitement 
to the gathering which carried over from the excitement of being at one of the 
most important judicial gatherings this country has been faced with just one 
day prior. 

The U.S. Supreme Court has not yet handed down its decision in Rodriquez 
and for that reason it seems most appropriate to olTer this book with its 
remarkable group of school finance experts speaking of the many facets of this 
school fmance dilemma, dispelling some myths, confirming realities, and ven- 
turing to propose new and often very controversial alternatives to the school 
finance system as it currently exists. 

This seminar/conference on public school finance was a remarkable one in 
the best sense of that term and one well worth the efTort. The product of that 
conference, this book, speaks for itself. 

James C, Mays 
Assistant Director 
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Public ScliiXft Finance Thv Sutional Picture 

JOHN Sll.AKO 



Koiir ycurs uficr ihc hirili of ihc sclujul cqunli/iiiion liii^alion it is being 
rccngni/al us a serious inovcincni. and its pruponLMiis arc somciinics accused 
(>r loslcrint: a new era of "separate bui et(iiiil." They say we have ^wxi) up on 
seluiol dcsciireyalion. sti now we're prouHUinu school ct|Ui\li/aiion lo replace 
ihe finnvn decision. Now that's not iriie. In fact, the NAACP and other 
enliiihicncd people are on our side of this fight. Indeed. I lu'licvc that making' 
progress in school ec|aali/aiion may he indispensable for iiuiking progress in 
school desciiVeijalion as well. 

Now (he scliool cquali/ation subject is beset by tiuich contusion. Uul don't 
be aUirmod about being eonl'useil. When you take a new ditVicult subjeel if 
>ou>e conrused that's a sigii \hat cnoimli has come through so that yoirre 
beginning to ask ditiieutl nuc^;tit)ns. Moreover, the United Stales Supreme 
Court heard arguments on this tjueslion just yesterday, and they're also con- 
fused. 

The (irsi reason for the general confusion is that this qutislion involves one 
of the most important subjects in this country to which we have paid little 
aticinion. it is our fashion to pay a lot of attention to many esoteric ques- 
tions— ncadeniie sUidies are done on the most minute issues— hut I find that 
in public lite the largest issues arc sysicmaticaliy neglected. Perhaps the neglect 
retlccls ihc fear of opening subjects too hot lo handle. So we tind ourselves in 
1^72, after 11) years of public attention focused on the problem of school 
eijuali/ation. wjib piaelicalty no reliable school expenditure iigurcs in the states 
or the nation. We know that money is being collected and spent, but we have 
n«i idea whether it costs more to educate a child here or there. We do not know 
whether the cities will gain or lose out of equali/ation of school lax rates or 
school funds. Wc have no reliable data relating education expenditures to 
educaiit)n results, i-our years after the legal issue was posed by the first of these 
ca^cs. wc do not yel have ihe basic facts. 

In a ua> then, w hat w e're trying to do now in the early stages of this historic 
litigation is to decide on the areas where wc will need to gel the basic facts. 
'ri)c cquali/aiion principles wc are now testing in the courts are un)y a modest 
beginning. Right now, for instance, the vogue in the test cases is s<:>niething like 
the ''freedom of choice" principle was in school desegregation- You may laugh 
about ii n<)u\ but only ten years ago the courts thought that was a great way 
U) make progress toward school desegregation. Well, we're at the freedom of 
choice stage in this school cquali/al ion movement. What may pass for '*equali- 
/a^i^)n" in 1972 or 1973 may soon be seen as only the modest and impcrfcel 
beginning toward a viiul Constitutional goal, 

Let nic start by describing how the present system works. Today we fund 
schin)Is basically as we have for a hundred years— out of the local property lax 
which is kept in the- locality for public education. That's not the whole story. 




bill l>picall> in most slaics between 40 and 60 per eenl of all the nione\ that's 
spent on public education (secondar> and elementary) conies from the property 
lax iocalls collected and locall> spent. Now, this is the heart of the problem 
that all these equalization cases are looking at: because some communities are 
rich in properls values and some are poor, in Community A a 3^f tax Tor 
education will yield \ dollars per child, while in Community B which is richer 
or poorer, a quite diiVerent amount oi' money will be collected from the >ame 
lax rale, in I'acl. if there were nothing else going into our schools today but 
local money, the range of dill'erence in school expenditures per child between 
a propertx rich and a property poor community using the same lax rate would 
ditVer by laclors .is great as 50 or 100 to 1. In the worst eases perhaps even a 
thousand io one. 

Because the range of dilVerence between the richest and poorest districts is 
so enormous, the state aid supplement s\stem was established in the earlier 
\ears ot lhc Century. The state legislatures realized that just using the propert> 
lax wou.d not allow poor districts to provide education, and so they enacted 
the flat grant programs, livery school district in the state was given X dollars 
per child. In IVIO it was probably SIO per child, today it's up to S200, but it 
was something for every child in the school district, so that very poor districts 
were gelling money on this lUil grant basis. That did not prove to be good 
enough, and so the foundation programs came in. In theory, there are equaliz- 
ing aid programs. The stale provides w hat today may be 40 to 60 per cent of 
all the mone> spent on public schools in the stale and gives inversely in relation 
io a localil\'s property values. Thus the foundation programs are frankly in- 
tended to help the poorer districts, and on paper it looks good. On paper you 
Stan with a local property tax capability which is olT 10 to I or 20 to 1 between 
our richest and poorest district, but then the rich get nothing from the stale 
and the poor get a lot so things must be fairly equal. Well, on paper it looks 
pretty good but m practice it i>n't. in practice even after the state money goes 
in to equalize you may have 5 to 1 and even 20 to I dilTerences between w hat's 
spent per child between the richest and the poorest districts. ir\ou can imagine 
what a 20 to 1 dilTerential in spending for education means I In California 
where the historic Scrrcina case was decided last >'ear, the dilTerence wiis 6 to 
I — S4()() to S2400 per year per child was the range. In the nine biggest states 
where half our public school children live, the range of dilTerences in expendi- 
tures per child between richest and poorest districts averages 5 to I. There are 
kids in those states getting one-lifth as little spent on them in the public school 
system than others. You may think money does not make a dilTerence in 
education (certainly there is not an exact correlation betw een dollars spent and 
pupil Lichievement), but there^ surely sodic relation between money and educa- 
tion and 4 and 5 to I dilTerences are intolerable. 

This is w hy the courts are in this. The professors and others w ho started these 
ca.ses in 196S have begun to convince judges that it is unspeakable to have a 
public education system in which government is so deeply involved but in w hieh 
the disparities in what's being spent are so large. And it\ all the worse because 
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ii's l>picall> ilic poorest children who arc ecllinu the Icasl aiiiouni spcni on 
UiLMii, and Upically ihc children iiTlhc' ucallhy in ihc suburbs who arc ecllinu 
ihc highest expenditure education. On top oT that, to make things even 
worse — in Texas for instance — the richest districts are pa\inu much \nialUr 
properlv lax rates and still uettine a larger yield per child, while the poorest 
districts are paving the hiiihtst tax rates and \et getting lowest school revenues. 

Now this is basicall) the range- of inequalities which has concerned the 
courts. Starting in C'alirornia a year ago, going on to Minnesota. Texas. New 
Jersey, the courts have said that the present system violate, the equality guar- 
antee oi the I'Oiirteenth Amendment. Toda\ suits are pending in 31 states and 
unless the Supreme Court puts a stop to this (and alter hearing the arguments 
\eslerday in the Texas case I don't think they're going to) it is inevitable that 
an era ol" major change in school funding is upon us. The courts, the legislatures 
and the Congress are going to get involved, More money is going to be 
needed--and that is going to raise a question of where that money is going to 
come from. It's going to challenge the present ta.x system as well, because 
property taxes are not the only way to collect money for education. 

So here are the faeis that have gotten us into the court,s. and we're beginning 
to win all across the country in state and federal courts. In some places we are 
winning on the basis of the state Constitution — we did in New Jersey — so 
whatever the United States Supreme Courts may say about the F'edcra! Consti- 
liilion we may win on the basis of state constitutions in a number of places. 
Tm an optimist. I think we're moving toward victories. 

But what are these victories? What's really a* stake? Is this new doctrine 
something that is going to help taxpayers or school children? Now there are 
some lawyers promoting these cases who think that what's really bad is that 
the school taxes are unequal, They want to remedy the .system by apportioning 
the lax structure for schools so that the rich community will be on a parity with 
the poor conimimity, and that's all they want to do. I like what they want to 
do — but it isn't enough. They want to stop by reapportioning the ta.x system. 
They say we're going to put the rich and the poor school districts on a parity 
by a mathematical formula with an IBM computer: in the district which is 
tw ice as rich as the average, of every dollar collected in school ta.xes 50C gets 
kicked into the state because that represents the special ''wealth" of that dis- 
trict. Inversely, the poor district gets extra equalizing money from the state. 
Now after they've done that some of these equalization experts want to quit. 
They say that if the tax inequality is removed then it's alright if we still have 
unequal spending in schools; in one district the voters don't like schools and 
don't want to vote a high tax rate for education — that's what they call the 
"elVort dilVerential — that's freedom of choice. 

Now, I don't understand that. Neither did sonic of the Supreme Court 
Justices in yesterday's argument. They Said to the lawyer for our side who was 
satisfied with the tax equalization reform: ''Do you really think the Constitu- 
tion permit}> inequality in education if the voters don't believe in education? 
What if the kids don't get equal education?" It seems to me that if there's any 
substance to the equalization idea it isn't just a question of tax rates, it's a 
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micslion of uhai wc put inli) ihc schools. Have wc gone through all this trouble 
in the courts onl\ to end up with this verv modest "freedom ol'choice'' reform? 
If we take the wealth facU)r out hut leave in this **eirort" dillerential we are 
prohahlv going to he little better oil'. Certainly in the cities the gain would be 
doubtful. The detroit and Philadelphia voters will continue to reject higher 
la\es for schotils for nianv reasons, some of them decent and some indecent. 
It's understandable, city residents are already paying very high lax 
rales — generallv the highest in their states. So, let's lay aside the tax side oflhe 
issue. When we're all done we're going to tind that what we were talking about 
in school ei|uali/ation was not equalizing the tax-payers' burden but equalizing 
the funding of our public schools. Now, there we get to the next SlOO question. 
li'hai is EcjU.:i:i\ in public school fumiini^'.^ 

We have three possible alternatives. One equalization standard would 
.sav — and when I first thought about this four years ago this sounded right to 
me — *\me man one vote" is what the Constitution says so it must also require 
"one child one dollar." So the first possible standard is one that says the state 
niusl make sure that every child annually has the same amount of money spent 
on him in public education. 1 will explain in a momenl why thai is terrible, but 
that's the first and simplest standard. 

The second alternative — the one I would like to sell to the courts — is that 
we spend for each child the amounl it will take to olTcr him the same education 
as a child in any other school district in the state. Thus if we can show that in 
this ciiv here it takes S2 to buy a d<illar's worth of education then that child 
should have S2 spent on him. Thai is because in his district thai S2 is only buying 
him the same educaiion lhal costs SI oul in a rural district. So I prefer this 
standard which provides revenue for equalizing education inputs in terms of 
faculty, curriculum, pupil-teacher ratios, school plant, etc. 

The third possible standard is the most stringent, and it's the one Td like to 
sell to legislatures. That standard would equalize achievement or "out- 
puts" — we would spend money so that kids will leave school as far as possibly 
equally able to think, to read, to write, to achieve. Now* that is a standard which 
says we must spend in schools so as lo equalize educational results. Title I of 
the l-ederal Hducation Act seems to me to be that kind of a standard. It's the 
beginning of an appreciation that there are kids who need compensatory educa- 
tion which is expensive. We are going lo have to spend more money on ihose 
kids. ^ ^ 

So, then, there are these three standards: equal dollars per child; dollars 
distributed to achieve equal educational otl'ering or inputs, and dollars spent 
In achieve equal educational achievement or outputs. Those are the three com- 
peting standards. Most of the discussion today slops at the first of ihem. But 
equal dollars would be devastating for education in our cities. Four years ago 
when this equalization litigation got started everybody said, Where are the 
worst schools? They're in the cities, so obviously if we equalize schools city 
schools will be better olV." Bui now we*ve looked more closely at the facts and 
il becomes clear that equal dollars per child won't mean anything to our cities 
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iiiul coulil cvcti nuikc tilings worse. 

Merc is the reason. The higgesi cities in this country iirc mt below but above 
the median in assessable property per chiUI. iiiul are eiirreiitly ahipvi' the nteilian 
in expeniliiiires per child, IT \\e were m>w to lake out the factor oHIk' local 
wealth variation anil spend the same on each child, New York City kids would 
have SM less spent on them every year lhan ihcy have now. Surely il woulJ be 
shock inii to have an cquali/alion nuwcnienl taking money away iVotii kids in 
citN Nchool'i. Th{*v putJ mi^rv nnr Aw.w And it's even svorse on the taxing side. 
Cit\ people pa> the hi^ihest taxes but il' yoa look at the rate of taxes that city 
people are pacing lor vi/ucathfft they're piiying U»s.\ than the median in their 
states. Mow is it that they are collecting the highest taxes and yet collecting 
and spending U\ss than the average for education? The Tact is lhal ihe eosi of 
other municipal scrviccs—p4>liee, garbage, lirsc. streets, and the rest— eats up 
the tax revenues in the city. Therefore, while cily people pay premium tax rales 
less is left for education. So if you look a simple-minded approach to the 
problem and e^iuali/ed tax rates across the stale for education, ihe same Nvw 
York Cii\ kid who got sixty dollars less by loo simple an approach to ihe 
distribution problem also (inds his father paying a higher school tax lhan 
before. What could be worse lhan a movemenl in which lax rales in cities go 
up and eily schools have less money? 

Svrnmn and the other pending ec;uali/ation cases are those seen as basically 
rural in orientation. It's the rural sehduls thai are the poorest, and it's clear 
that the\ need help because their tax base is impoverished. The Serrano ap- 
proach will help them, but I'm saying "let's noi quit there." Let's look at the 
cost of education. Let's prove— and I'm working with olhcrs lo prove that these 
faclN are real— let's prove that it costs S2 to the average SI to educate a child 
in the cit>. Let's have an ei(uali/ation theory sullkiently realistic lo equalize 
education, not money. Let's be rational and reco^ni/e that we're not giving kids 
dollars in the schools, we're giving them education. It is n*) solace to them lhat 
they've got ihc same amount being spent on ihcm if they suffer crowded class- 
rooms and inadenuate teachers. We've got to give them al a minimum the same 
inputs. Let's get ihe courts to give them that under the Constitution and the 
legislaiurc to go further — like Title I — und give compensatory aid to those who 
need it. 

Now those are the three basic options and niy pitch in the couris is lor input 
equali/alion. Il takes a while before you can run. and we're only walking with 
this problem right now . 

Let me talk for a minute about the even harder question of how we are going 
to fund school cquali/ation. I have given you three or four ;dternative sys- 
tems — equali/ing taxes, dollars, inputs, and outputs— but there remains ihe 
question, how are we going lo fund any of them? Are we going to stick with 
the local property lax base? Are we going to modify il with the "power of 
equalization" which takes 5()c from the rich district's dollar yield? Are we going 
lo go to full slate landing? Or are wc going lo try to improve the present 
toundation programs? Power CiHuili/ation doesn'i work ai all for ihe people in 
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the cities, Impnn iniz the foundation program could work in many states. If the 
state ijocs up to 70^r or SCKr- of the load for education then in fairly homoge- 
neous states— perhaps as man\ as 35 slates — you could wipe out the expendi- 
ture diflerentials per child in the school system. Of course, that's before you 
get to the problem of the cost dilTerential. You'd have no money left for that 
problem — and \ou have used up so much of your state money just bringing 
\our poorest districts up to he median or the highest level that you're not going 
to have the state money left to take account of the cost ditTerentials and the 
compensutorx education needs of many school districts — principally the urban 
schools. 

So I'm for full state funding. Now there's a great emotional argument made 
that each locality decides who the police chief will be and how many fire engines 
it is going to have and where the little school house is going to be. Under full 
state funding local freedom to choose how much shall be spent in the schools 
is necessarily surrendered. Well, if the price of sticking with localism in educa- 
linn is maintaining the existing inequalities then I say it's not worth that price. 
I don't see that some horrible loss of values is implied if we say that the state 
will collect all education moneys by whatever tax system you want to 
Use — property tax. inco.ne tax. sales tax — and disperses them irrespective of 
where they were collected and in some rational educationally-related way. To 
me thai makes a lot of sense, and local options aren't really lost except on the 
single issue of the level of each locality's .school expenditure. You still have the 
right to decide who your principal will be. what kind of teachers you're going 
to hire, what kind of curriculum you want. I'm not sure many school districts 
have that anymore, but if you have that today you can keep it under a full state 
funding system. 

Now, I've given you heavy stutVon gut problems of equalization and alter- 
nate funding options. Let me touch only brielly in conclusion on three related 
issues: 

First, the parochial aid and voucher movement is alive and growing. I think 
public school equalization has no greater enemy at this moment. The move- 
ment has friends in the Congress, the White House and elsewhere. If we now 
decide that it's a good idea lor the federal government to pay the bill for 
sending our children to private school, there will be abandonment of public 
education. What w ill be left will be an even more impoverished and segregated 
public education system. That's not to say that if we had a hundred and fifty 
years to go hack and could start all over again we might not have given an 
allirmative answer to the question 'Nhould government give tax credit and tax 
assistance to permit people to choose between a public and a private educa- 
tional system?" May be it would have been a good idea, but right now the 
movement for vouchers and tax credits is calculated to stop whatever hopes we 
have for school desegregation. 

Secondly. I want to say something about desegregation. I mentioned this 
before. I think we've seen in the last two or three years from the White House, 
the Congress, some courts, and certainly from many voters a nullification of 
the desegegation mandate. You see it in the North, and particularly in metro- 




polilan areas. Now, I'm not going to Icll you thai the poor quality of the urban 
schools is the reason why Congress is being stampeded, or the White House is 
on the urong side, or some courts are going wrong, hut it is a large part ol' it. 
Nothing could make it more ditlicult to desegregate our metropolitan school 
s\ stems than the present double-standard: quality schools in the suburbs and 
impoverished schools in the city. In other words, we are trying in the hardest 
possible setting to tell white people "we want you to have your kid bussed to a 
desegregated school in the city, where the classrooms are crowded, and teachers 
loo lew and too wear\ ' the curriculum is restricted." With these inequali- 
ties in operation we . ing to achieve desegregation in the most ditlicult 
way. If we had a President, a Congress, and a Supreme Court who were going 
to enforce desegregation come hell or high water because the Constitution 
requires it maybe we wouldn't have to worry. But we don't have those things 
and we never will. Therefore, if you want to make progress in school desegrega- 
tion in a metropolitan setting — South or North — you've got to work now on 
the equality problem. You've got to remove one of the nullifying factors which 
may prove the hardest to answer, particularly because it looks so non-racial. 
People can say, "I'm not against desegregation. I just don't want to send my 
kid to an inferior school." That apology has to be removed. We're not going 
to do it overnight. It's going to be a long fight to upgrade the city schools. But 
if we don't do it, we w ill have failed to give school desegregalion^the best chance 
of success. y 

Finally, apart from inequality I think that we've seen here is an awakening 
to the fact that public education in this country is not what we ever thought or 
hoped it would be. It is partly due to entrenched teacher bureaucracy but I 
don't think that that's the major cause. There's a lot of trouble in the public 
schools. A lot of them w aste money, many schools are just plain too poor. With 
the dollars they now have they are not going to provide even able learning kids 
with good results, and even less so with the underprivileged. So, in a larger 
sense, while the noise that you hear from me and others is about equalization 
of funding in schools, I think it comes at a time of a national reawakening to 
the fact that our public school system is inadequate, that it needs a lot of 
improvement and a lot more money although I would be the last to say that ' 
money provides all the answers. Skills, goodwill, community harmony, and a 
lot of other things are also going to be needed. But as a believer in the public 
education system, my message is "improve it or lose it," 

Once the courts and legislatures say we've got to equalize public schools it's 
going to prove to be upwards equalization — an equality of quality, I live in a 
suburb. None of my suburban representatives in Annapolis are going to think 
for one minute if they have to equalize schools about letting money from our 
suburban schools be taken away to upgrade schools in Baltimore, Painful as it 
may be, they are going to go and vote a new tax so that we can keep the high 
level of funding we have now and bring the other schools up to ihat level. 

Thus I am left with the confidence that school equalization, beyond its own \ 
merits of justice and fairness, will move us also toward the goals of a desegre- 
gated and high quality public education system for all our people, 
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"Urban School Finance Reform 
In The Po.sv-Serrano Period" 

JOHN J, CAl.l.AMAN 
AND 

WILLIAM H, WILKHN 



Infroc/ucdon 

Let mc begin with this paradox: School finance inequities are dead; long live 
school finance inequities. Such is the anoniolous situation which urban school 
districts find themselves in during the posi-Serrano period. Having aided in the 
light for school ti nance reform, large cities, in the words of their amicus brief 
in the Rodriguez case, are cognizant of the fact that, ''there is no absolute 
assurance that allirmance of [that] decision . . . will be translated in additional 
funds for urban schools.**' Yet. at the same time these very school districts** 
. . , are prepared to take their case to the legislatures once school funding is 
freed of (he straight-jackel impcsed by the unwarranted dependence of school 
funding on local wealth. **- 

Why this tripidation given the urgent need of large cities and other similarly 
situated school districts for greater educational resources? With the advent of 
school tinance systems that will be fiscally neutral. shouldn*l cities receive the 
extraordinary funds they require to achieve their educational tasks? Some 
analysts in the school tinance reform movement, myself included, are beginning 
to be apprehensive that they might not. 

Accordingly, let me (1) indicate the content of such apprehensions and (2) 
suggest some policies that may prevent urban school districts from becoming 
unwilling victims of the momentous reform movement they helped to initiate. 

The Decisions 

First, consider the recent court decisions them.selves.^ All indicate that edu- 
cational fmance must not be a function of local wealth: all indicate that present 
levels and certain types of State aid have contributed to inequities in school 
finance, and a few^ support the contention that there is a correlation between 
educational expenditures, educational program, and academic achievement. 
However, in keeping with the tradition of judicial restraint, no decision has 
indicated what legislative remedies might be used to correct present school 
linance inequities. Rather, in the words of the Van Dusartz decision. '\ , . the 
liscal neutrality principle not only removes discrimination by wealth but also 



'Amicus brief ^7|-1.'^32. Supreme Court of the United States, October. 1972. p. 27. 
'Ihiii., pp. 31-32. ^ 

'Successful court cases have been handed down in California. Minnesota. Texa.s, Arizona. New- 
Jersey, and Kansas. 
Mn part, the Kansas. Texa.s. and New .lerFiy case.s make .such statement.s. 
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ullous free pla\ to local ctTort and choice and openly permits the State to adopt 
one of iiian> optional school funding systems which do not violate the equal 
protection clause."** 

Heavily influenced by the Sennnal work. Private Wealth and Public 
liducatiofU the courts and other observers have begun to view fiscal neutrality 
us method wherebs equal etVori or choice will bring equivalent liscal results. 
In short, fiscal neutrality means not equal dollar per scholar but rather equal 
expenditures for equal tax elTort, a blow to the canons of horizontal equity in 
school finance. 

As a consequence of these views, urban school districts may have to cope 
with school tinance reforms that have the appearance rather than the reality 
of fairness. Let me elaborate on this point. 

The fiscal neutralits principle, as just stated, is postulated on the *MVee play" 
of local etlbrt and choice in school finance. Yet it is just this element of free 
play that is lacking to large city school districts in the posi-Serrano period. 
Very brieil}, cities lack the wealth to change their educational situation, they 
face fiscal burdens which prevent them from choosing expanded education 
budgets, and ihey face educational need and cost situations which preclude 
them from fully participating in certain post-5('rr^7^/r; educational finance re- 
forms. Lei me explain by illustration; Fiscal capacity . . . The way in which 
wealth is measured in State aid formulae, present or proposed, almost always 
discriminates against large cities which frequently appear rich but which are, 
in edeet, poor. First, property values rather than personal income is the mea- 
sure of fiscal capacity most school aid formulae employ. Such wealth is over- 
concentrated in most city and rural areas and underconcentrated in most sub- 
urbs: the use of such a wealth base, then artificially bulks up central city fiscal 
capacity. Large ciiy wealth is further distorted by using pupils rather than total 
population as the unit by which wealth is measured.'' Due to low enrollment 
ratios, cities have fewer units to measure wealth against, hence their apparent 
wealth is further increased. Both factors, then, make cities generally appear as 
wealthy jurisdictions at the very same time that all other indicators point to 
considerably lower family incomes and concentrations of poor children in cities 
than suburbs. Thus, we have the paradoxical situation where Lawrence — a 
central city in Ma.ssachusetts has a per pupil valuation 6 per cent le:s than 
Hingham, a rich suburb, while at the same time having 25 per cent less per 
capita income. 64 percent /ovvcr proportions of families earning over Si 5,000.00 
and 140 percent greater proportions of families earning under $4,000.00 — the 
current poverty level. .More realistic measures of wealth would change this 
situation. Fiscal effort . . . Not only do central cities frequently have less 
'"true" wealth than surrounding areas but they also have less access to this 



''Win Dusartz w Hatfield i\<> cited in Senate .Select Commiitee on Hqual Hducalronal Opportun- 
Ri'Ci'ni Coun Decisions A/f'ecfifiii Equal Educatitmal Opportunity {\\'\.\s\\\n^\on. 1^72). p. ?IS. 
"See .lohn Ricw. "State Aids tor Public Schools Lind Metropolitan Finance." Land Uconomics, 
XI. VI. No. } (August. 1970), pp. 297-304. 




wealth to raise educational expenditures. This occurs due to two factors, First, 
total local (a\ rales are alrcad\ considerabl\ higher in the central city than 
elsewhere. Being so high, there is little liscal latitude to raise more money for 
schools. Secondly, considerahlv greater proportions of city budgets are spent 
for noneducational services than elsewhere. Poverty, density, unionization, and 
age all raise the levels of city expenditure and at the same time insure that there 
will he strong noneducational competition I'or the city tax dollar.' A few city- 
suburban comparisons on this point indicate the dimensions of this problem. 



Thus, municipal overburden and consequent total tax dilTerential.s are impor- 
tant factors in preventing cities from having the freedom to participate in some 
supposedly "neutral** school linance remedies such as power equalization. 
Educaiional need . . . Cities are the homes of those who are expensive to 
educate. Whether it be pupils who need compensatory vocational, or other 
forms of specialized education, the city traditionally and presently contains 
more such children.** The.se pupils are just the ones that need more than the 
"equal dollar** appro:jch. if they are to receive even adequate education. Their 
concentration in cities substantially raises the cost of urban education, When 
these need dilTerentials are ignored (compensatory education) or understated 
(vocational, special education) in State aid revisions, cities will be shortchanged 
in ihc name of school linance reform. Education cosLs , . . In similar manner, 
cost ditVercntials — purchases of similar goods or services at higher prices — are 
higher in city schools than clsewhe:e. One recent study of school linance reform 
in New York State, for example, indicated teacher salary dilTerentials on the 
order of 1.2 to 1. between the New York metropolitan area and other rural 
portions of the State.'* Other research being undertaken by the Urban Institute 
has uncovered such dilTerentials among central city and suburban .scriool dis- 
tricts.'" 



'Sacks. Seymour. City Schools /Suhurhan SchfKtIs: A History (tf Fiscal Conflict (Syracuse: 
Syracuse Univcrsiiy Press. 1^)7?.). 
\Sec touinoie . 

"Alan K. CumpbeiL el. al.. f inancin^ fufual Eihicadomil Opportunity (Berkeley: McCu(chan 
[>rcss. W2), 

"The I'rban In.stituie, Public School Finance: Present Disparities and Fiscal Alternatives 
(WashinuloM. 1^72). 
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Central Ciiy/Suhurban Comparisons 
Local Taxes as % of Educational Expenditures As 
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Ballinu>rc 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

Cleveland 

San Anu>niv) 

Portland 



157 
181 
16S 
1S4 
166 
156 



56 
53 
56 
78 
64 
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Cities, then, have less wealth, greater fiscal burdens, more extensive and 
more costl\ educationa! needs requirements than almost any other type of 
school district. They are not. therefore, able to participate in the "free play" 
of local etlbrt and choice in the pcsl-Scrrano era. Captives of forces over which 
they frequently can exert no control, cities need special attention if they are to 
participate in the bounties of a fiscally neutral system of educational finance. 

The Case for Fcssi/nisnj: A Look a! the Record 

As these aforementioned remarks suggest, cities have not and can not be 
expected to compete on an equal footing in simply designed systems of school 
finance. Yet it may be contended that we are today, more than ever, aware of 
the ills of urban education, and are in a position to correct them now that 
Serrano has occurred. 

A look at the record indicates that this is far from being true, I base this 
contention on two facts: (1) an appraisal of ''urban" school aid measures that 
are presently in clTect and (2) an analysis of several ailernalive school finance 
plans that have been propv^sed in California, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesola, 
and New York," 

Presently, only seventeen States have general or categorical aid provisions 
to aid the disadvantaged: less than five Slates made provision for using wealth 
measures other than property values in their aid formulas; only two 
States — Michigan and New York— make allowance for extraordinary fiscal 
burden, and while a number of States have ^'density" corrections or additional 
aid for higher ct^^t teachers, this aid has not invariably ameliorated the urban 
fiscal crisis. The extent of State neglect in accounting for needs of educationally 
disadvantaged is noted by the following illustration. 



STATE AID FOR DISADV ANTAGtD 

Slate ^rof Budget for SAnuninl per Weighing per 

for M'DC Purpose AFDC Purpose AFDC Unit 

Connecticut 3.frr 

Illinois 2.0 

Micingan 2.7 

Minnesota .5 

Missouri SI 25 

New ,1crsev .75 

Ohio ' 4.2 S200 

Oregon .9 

PennsNlvania SI 40 

Rhode Island 3.0 



"Bci.sy Levin ct. Payins* for Puhlk Si'hools: Issues of School Finance in California (Wnshing- 
ton, !972): National (.cgislativL* C inference Special Committee on School Finance, /J Lei^islafors 
(iuide to School Finance (Denver: fiduoation Commi.ssion of the States. 1972), and Campbell et, 
al.. i)ft cii 
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in a siiiular fashion, recent analysis of proposed or hypolheiica! school 
linanuc reforms have suggested lhal cities may lurn oui lo be losers in the post- 
Strrano period. Levin and others found thai full State funding uould reduce 
central cily expcndiuires h\ S20.0() per pupil or more and lhal some forms of 
power equali/alion could drastically reduce urban school expenditures, Berke 
and Callahan made similar findings in ihe only nuiltisiate study lo date, indi- 
cating that rural, not urban, school districts were the only sure beneliciarics of 
school finance reform after Serrano. And comparative data on proposed or 
enacted school aid revisions in four selected Stales, indicated that even after 
revised aid plans elTecled cities would still receive less, not much more State 
aid than many surrounding suburban jurisdictions. Finally in a recent oflice of 
Education study of comparative educational finances in twenty-five large cities, 
it was found that cities would be better olT receiving "flat grants." now deemed 
unconstitutional in States where there has been successful Serrano type legisla- 
tion, than by equalization grants where the latter did not include such factors 
as educational need.'- The message rings clear. Cities have required and will 
continue lo require special attention in the formulation of school fmance pro- 
grams. 

Redefiniiion of Fiscal \ciiiralily 

My remarks on the conceptual and empirical dilemmas of urban educational 
fmance lead me to believe that the concept of fiscal neutrality must be redefined 
in order lo give urban school districts the resources that they need in the post- 
Scrrano era. Yet how is this to.'^e done? 

\ good place to begin appears 'o be in the realm of classilication. We need 
lo know which school districts are really poor, which ones are carrying loo 
large a fiscal burden, which ones have extraordinary concentrations of educa- 
tional need, and which ones are paying high costs for their services. With such 
a taxonomy, educational resources could be directed to ihe most deserving 
districts. A set of maxims might be developed as follows: 

{!) wealth, need, and elTort being equal high cost districts should recivc 
more aid than low cost districts. 

(2) wcaUh, need, and cost being equal, high cflort districts should receive 
more aid than low olTort districts. 

(3) weahh, cost, and elTort being equal, high need districts should receive 
more aid than low need districts. 

(4) cost, need, and elTort being equal, low wealth districts should receive 
more aid than high wealth districts. 

By using appropriate wealth, need, cost, and etTort measures in a general aid 
formula, money could be redistributed from districts with few fiscal needs to 



''I '..S. Oflict' 1)1' HducjliDH, hlfuwct's of Lari^e-City School Systems: A Coniparathv Analysis. 
(U'ashinuton. m\\. p. 25. 
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those with many. Only by such a redefinition of liscal neutrality can urban 
education benefit from school lin;ince reform. 

1 have outfmed the problems and some possible solutions to the urban educa- 
lionai finance crisis in the pre and post school fmance reform eras for a definite 
reason. Simply put. school finance reform will not be an easy task, and I urge 
you to avoid the deceptive glamour of such concepts as *Miscal neutrality** and 
**power equalization**. The road to comprehensive and enduring school finance 
revision may not require us to pass through the proverbial **eye of the needle'*. 
However, we are still not yet travelling on a four-lane highway to successful 
educational fin:mce reform for urban schools. 
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The Georgia School Finance Sysieni 

HOWARD ATHnRTON, JR. 



Tm supposed to talk to you about the Georgia picture regarding school 
finance and with particular reference to the Atlanta situation. And when I get 
through, if youVe not thoroughly confused about what you've already heard 
before, it'll surprise me because I'm confused after what I heard last night and 
today. 

I think the best thing to do is to go over the Georgia formual for financing 
education and use that as a starting point. The Georgia education finance 
situation's base is called the Minimum Foundation Program for Education, It 
includes some ten items which are payment of teachers' salaries, professional 
leadership personnel salaries, maintenance, operations and sick leave, free text- 
books, consummable materials (which has never been funded), purchase of 
school library materials, the added cost of operating isolated schools, pupil 
transportation, travel expense of personnel authorized to travel and payment 
of the program for special education, Present level of this statewide is about 
S4^>0 million. The local share of this S450 million is about S78 million. Now it's 
derived at in this fashion; your tax digest over the state digest. Use this factor 
and then multiply that times the MFPE and that's your share. Actually you 
multiply it times the local S78.5 million. 

Now, this thing st',rted out in 1964 and in 1964 they said that local elTort 
would be more and state elTort should be less in relation. So, they started out 
with 80% state (807t, of the minimum foundation to be paid by the state) and 
20% to be paid by the local. And they said, we're going to lower the state 1% 
a year and raise the local \% a year. Well, they sold that to the legislature 
because they said, ''well we can go up 1 % a year, that's not too bad if the overall 
budget's not bad, we'll go up here and lower here." But, I'm over-simplifying 
it, at that lime it was maybe SI 00 million MFPE total. And they said well, we'll 
have to pay 1% more of our share of this hundred, but what's happened since 
1964 is that this figure has gone up to about 400 and instead of paying 1% of 
100 or going up \% of 100 they have to go up 1% of 400 and that has been a 
doubling and a tripling of the required local elTort. So everybody on the local 
level's raising hell about how much money they are having to pay in the 
required local efTort so the legislature dropped the local share to V2%. The other 
year they just froze. It's linally come down to this year and it's just frozen — it's 
frozen at 78.5 million. Because this thing has literally doubled and tripled In 
terms of the money the local systems paid in to the Minimum Foundation 
everybody's conscious of property tax increases to do that. That's the primary 
reason that the legislature has frozen it because everybody's raising the dickens 
with their local legislators and they froze it. 

One other factor that you need to know about is within a given county, you 
have a county system — let's .say they use this figure and they multiply by this 
and they got their local share of 78.5 million. Let's say you got a city system 




like Allanla and let's say your share was 100 thousand and Fulton County's 
share was (for illustrative purposes) 250 thousand. Because yo\i're an indepen- 
dent s\slem >ou. h\ law, cannot have a transportation system hut you've got 
to help the county pay Tor their transportation system. So you got to add 1/3 
to your ligure, so in this case you would add 33 thousand. So it would be 133 
thousand o\cr 250 thousand which would be the share within the county. Now, 
we urban legislators who (we're all independent systems) were successful in 
getting this wiped out over a 3 year period. One-third, one-third, one-third so 
you won't have to keep on paying for something you won't have to somebody 
else. Ei\erybody understand? One other thing happens in Georgia. The Georgia 
legislature, like most in the U.S., has been rurally dominated for about 100 
years. All of the programs that came out of the Georgia legislature involving 
funding were rigged in favor of the rural counties. If you're going to use a 
factor, your digest over the state's digest as being your factor you can see quite 
readily that somebody like Atlanta with a tremendous digest would have a 
much larger factor and remember it multiplies by this S78.5 million. 

Well that wasn't good enough for them, if this figure, your digest, is incor- 
rect — if it's higher than it should be or lower than it should be, then that has a 
tremendous ellect upon how much you will have to pay. Generally speaking in 
the rural areas throughout the state, they underassess their property tremen- 
dously. By law it's supposed to be al 40%. Most urban areas have placed it 
between 30 and 40%. They tried to make it pretty close to what it actually is. 
The rural areas deliberately understated their digest. They run between 20 and 
30%. And the state let them do it; consciously let them do it. They knew it was 
that way. If you were at an actual 30% and they were at an actual 20% you're 
getting cut really three diilerent ways; you're getting cut there, you're getting 
cut on the transportation, and you're getting cut by the very fact that your 
digest is going to run higher from an urban area on a per capita basis. So the 
whole system is rigged in favor of rural areas. Tremendously so. Plus the fact 
that the rest of the money spent comes from sales and income taxes which are 
again paid at an inverse proportion by the people in the urban areas. They pay 
a greater share of sales and income. Well, that's the Georgia, system. 

Now» I maintain that using that system we can't stand much more of this 
cquali/ation. We tend to think of equalization as poorer school districts having 
sometimes a greater percentage of black students but that's not the case. At- 
lanta's system is the one that's got the big percentage of blacks — the one with 
the high digest, it's the one that all formulas we've drawn have penalized and 
sent the money to the rural areas. Now, just one comment there. It seems to 
me that you can have a very high digest and have a very large number of poor 
people. Atlanta's digest comes from its high commercial and industrial. Peach- 
tree Street, but Atlanta's probably got more poor people in its school system 
than any other, but it's got a high digest. We're measuring on something we 
ought not to be measuring on. The digest is the value of the property within a 
given school system's area — the assessed value, Georgia law says all real prop- 
erty shall be assessed at 40% of its fair market value. 

Let's say you have 350 million dollars worth of stale money in the minimum 




ibiindalion, and you have, lets say, 75 million dollars required local elTorl, 
Well, my properly is assessed al SIOOO, and I assess il al S500 then Td be S500 
over the stale's digest rather than SI, 000 so I've cut 50%, When you multiply 
thai times 75 — you see you multiply that times the required local elVort — and 
that's what your system owes. If I can cut this figure from a thousand over 
the state's digest let's just say 510,000 and ii" I falsify another one down to S500 
over 510,000 when you multiply this ligure out it's what you've got to pay. 

People don't like to use income: they like to use property because they 
understand it better and the politicians, the legislators, know that if you use 
income its going to throw it a ditVerent place. If you put it on property the 
burden is going to the city. I think, if I haven't thoroughly confused you, the 
formula was rigged so that the urban people would have to nay a dispropor- 
tionate share. Very much disproportionate, 

l.et's look jusl for a minute at our situation with regard to enrichment and 
the cases which we are all so interested in. There's roughly three times as much 
spent in Cieorgia for enrichment as there is for required local etl'ort. It runs 
from S^^ per pupil in one Georgia system to about S500 in Atlanta. Atlanta's 
the highest in the state. Thai local money is put in by local sources, to give 
more and better things over and above the. foundation program. In terms of 
state support for education, Georgia is much better ofl' — there are only four 
states that support education from a percentage of state support with a higher 
level than Georgia. State suppori for education runs from about 18% (I think 
that's Wyoming) to Georgia's 59%, And of course the higher the state support, 
the less opportunity and the more local support, the less opportunity for the 
fact that you live in a high digest area to make a big dilTerence in the opportun- 
ity for education, California's state support is 34%. Texas 39%, They have a 
5X% local support in California and a 52% local supjiort in Texas. As you all 
know, the big dilTerence comes in this local busincs.s and that's the whole idea 
of the inability for dilTerent children in dilVerent systems to get relatively the 
same education. Georgia just isn't in the same class with California and Texas. 
For one time I think it might be good. That is. they have a much larger 
percentage of state support. Wher^ you think about doing something about it 
the 5^> enriched child in one system versus the 5500 enriched child in another 
system, if we have inequities it's there it's not in the level of state support. ( 
don't think it can be reasonably compared with the Texas and California 
situations. As its been mentioned, when you try to do something about that, 
in '^ly judgment, you have got to come up to the enrichment level of the highly 
enriched systems. Because those people are not going to stand for their system 
over the long run to be cut back. I just don't believe that they will do it. 
Politically it would be impossible. So what would it cost? If we took the 
enrichment of the most enriched system in the state of Georgia and brought 
everybody up to that level it would cost more than 5500 million. Now, to put 
that in context, it's more than we collect from the sales tax. it's more than we 
collect from the income tax, it's out of the question. There is no way that the 
legislature In the state of Georgia ts going to fund anything for S500 million, 
annually. \ ih'ink that's about all 1 need to say and we'll open the thing for 
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questions but I would like to say this: If we try to take over all the required 
local elVorl that final 7S.5 million of the mininuini foundation that local s\ s- 
teins have to pa\. if the slate took it completely over it would benefit the 
a\erage rural system hy S50 per child. U would heneiit the Allanla system by 
SI 50 per rlnld. So this whole thing is shot through with reverses and what's true 
in one area is completely false in the other area. I think that your viewpoint in 
the situation would depend largely where you live, in what system you're in. 
In other words, equalization will hurt the Atlanta school system but if you 
carr\ out equalization through state takeover it will help. 
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Alicrnatives to the Present School Finance Systems 



I am going lo tlisciiNS some basic alicrnalivcs in ihc provision ot clcmcnlary 
and secondary education (hereinal'ler referred lo as "education") from an eco- 
nomics viewpoint. The provision of education is a subject which includes more 
than the means by which it is linanced. But first we need to brietly dciine and 
discuss the two basic objectives of economics: the ellicient allocation of re- 
sources and the equitable distribution of income among members of the econ- 
omy. Hveryone uses the term "clliciency", but it is normally used quite imprc- 
cisel>. Basically, all that elliciency means is maximizing the satisfaction re- 
ceived by the members of a society from the use of limited resources. Resources 
are limited — that is they are scarce; you can't have everything you want for 
nothing. However, the wants of members of society are virtually intinite; wants 
are always greater than the amount of resources available to satisfy wants: 
otherwise, ue wouldn't have to worry about allocating resources. But this is a 
point which I find most people forgetting when they get into a debate about 
the merits of alternative public programs. Resources are limited. If you use 
them for one program they aren't available for something else. I don't like to 
use the w ord "needs" because I think it is meaningless. All that an econc»mist 
can talk about is the eireclive demand thai individuals have lor something given 
their income (purchasing povvcr)..;»nd preferences. A poor person may want a 
Mercedes 320 SL. but if he doesn't have the income it isn't an elVective demand. 
That, in a nutshell, is the ditTcrence between a need and a demand. To put it 
crudely, eHieieney is "getting the biggest bang for the buck." 

The second basic economic objective that we need to brietly discuss is cq- 
uil\ — the "just" distribution of income. But this is all in the realm of value 
judgments, hconomists can essentially say nothing about the goodness or bad- 
ness of the way the costs and benefits of a program such as education are 
distributed among members o* society; I have my own value judgments on what 
is fair: others have dilTerent value judgments. Income distribution matters have 
to be decided through the political process. What ! am trying to do today is 
separate the value judgments from arguments that have to do with economic 
etlicicncy — that is w hether we arc getting the maximum benefits from the use 
of our resources. 

To discuss some basic concepts of providing education, we lirst need to 
discuss what the benelits of education are. The economics fraternity would 
generally conclude that most of the benelits of education are private benefits. 
The term private refers tothe facJ tivt the benefits of education are received 
by the educated individual and not by other members of society. Thus, the 
benelits I receive from my own education are private benelits and the benefits 
received from education by the rest of society are called indirect benelits. 
Private plus indirect benelits equal the total benelits. sometimes called social 
benefits. The major private benefit of education is ihc increased future earnings 
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that arc usualK associated with liavini: iiiDrc education. At one time in the D.S, 
LVDnonn a stroni: hack \\as the iiiajDr determinant ol carninL: pmxer; however, 
in a tcchnoli)gicat socict) a trained mind is much more iinportanl. Thus, it is 
not surprising that wc lind a sironii relationship bet\Ncen an individual's level 
ot' education and his income. Tluis, economists seethe major henetit of educa- 
tion as a private bcnelit called the individual's increased earnings power. 

If ait of the henetils of education accrued to the educated individual, there 
wi)utd be no economics justilication for the public sector to be involved in the 
provision oT education. I lowcver, it is iiencrally agreed that there are also some 
siiiniticant indirect bcnclits from a iiivcn individual's education that accrue to 
the rest of society. These bcnclits arc dillicult to identify and quantify but they 
usuall\ boil down to slatements that all citizens need to be literate and receive 
some **cili/enship" education in order that a stable democratic society can 
ct)ntinue to function. In conclusion, both private and indirect bcnclits are im- 
portant. However, discussions of allernatives in education appear lo me lo 
often den> reality — that is they assume away the existence of any important 
private bcnclits. The implication is that the demand by the child's household 
(his parents) for the child's education is a very important behavioral factor. 
That private demand is strong: and when you start trying to implement certain 
policies that deny the existence of that private <^^niand on the part of parents, 
they are going io circumvent it anyway they can if they don't like the outcomes. 
There are mechanisms available lo various groups lo circumvenl a disliked 
decision by public schools which I will return to later. 

Using the standard economic objectives of etlicieni resource allocuiion (etVi- 
cicnc\) and the just distribution of income (equity), I am going to outline three 
basic factors with respect to the provision of education which can be changed, 
I am going to briefly apply these factors to the existing system and to some 
alternative s> stems of providing education. 

The first factor is consumer choice. We have already said that the child's 
household (the consumer in this case) has a strong cITcctivc demand for the 
education of their own children. To achieve ciViciency, we have lo permit 
choice. ,Iust as in the market-place, wc have to allow individuals to choose that 
quantity of a good at a price that is given to them so that they are able to 
ma\imi/e their satisfaction subject to their income and personal preferences. 

The second factor is the supply side— the production of education. To 
achieve elliciency in production we have to get the greatest amount of output 
possible from a given amount of resources. We're in bad shape here because 
no one can satisfactorily defmc the output of education, W'e can see a Chevrolet 
coming olV a (jcncral Motors production line. The output is obvious in this 
case, hwl what is an ^'educated student*' — the ^'output" coming off the school 
production line? With respect to the eflicient production of education, we need 
to examine alternative methods of producing education and determine whether 
we would expect production to more clo.sely approach efliciency in one case as 
oppi>sed to others. 

To this point, we have said that the provision of education (Just like the 




provision of any other good we could talk about in the public sector involves 
two factors — the degree in which the consumers of the service can achieve a 
satisfving output in terms orquanlits and price per volume, and the ellicienl 
use of resources in turning out those outputs that are desired by the consumers. 
This is merely supply and demand; in the private mar';et. the price mechanism 
lakes care of the way the outputs are linanced. But in the public sector we have 
to have some method of financing the public service. And the choice of financ- 
ing has an important role in determining how ellicient the provision of a service 
will be with respect to the supply and demand factors discussed above. 

A few more words on equity before discussing specific cases. Horizontal 
equity means equal treatment of equals. But that begs the question of how do 
you deline equal. And how you deline equal is a value judgment. You can see 
what Tm getting at when you start talking about equality of educational oppor- 
tunity, l-qual treatment of what? Equal treatment of students, well that doesnl 
tell you anything. Equal outputs, equal inputs, equal expenditures, equal 
achievement levels? Its very imprecise when you talk about equality of educa- 
tional opportunity. We also have the concept of vertical equity, which is une- 
qual treatment of unequals. How much more do we tax those with higher 
incomes, in other words. Those are unequal if we deline equality in terms of 
income and usually we're talking about equals and unequals in terms of their 
incomes. It's generally agreed that that is the measure of equality that society 
wants to use. Now. let us try to brielly evaluate the present education system 
in equity and elVicienc} terms. 

Lets look at consumer choice in the present system of education. An individ- 
ual at a point in space on the landscape lives in a jurisdiction. By the fact of 
where he lives he is in a school district by definition. OK. What arc the choices 
available to him, the householder, in respect to exercising effective demand for 
the education of his child? He is at a point in space and therefore a member of 
a school district. He may not like what the school district is producing and it 
is possible that either a very large minority or even a majority of the people 
may not like what the school district is producing, because the decision is being 
made through the political process in which individual demands do not get very 
elTcctively expressed. As a general rule, we can assume that in any school 
district the outcomes in terms of the quantity provided and the price charged 
is going to be in accord with the desires of the average voter. OK. I'm in a 
school district and I don't like what I see. I am faced with a spatial monopoly 
because I am told that because I am in this school district my kids go to school 
in a certain neighborhood. In many cases I can't even choose among the schools 
within the single school district. 

But I do have some possibilities for influencing what is being provided in the 
school system that I don't presently like. I can try lobbying influence, running 
for school board, something like that, to attempt to get change through the 
political process. However, from the standpoint of any individual, the incentive 
to do that and the likelihood of significantly influencing outcomes may not be 
too great. That's one possible choice. But, we've got some other choices that 



some people in society have always had and do today but which are precluded 
to other people. What are they? Well lirst of all, if I live in that school district 
I am faced with that school district. If I have the income, I can send my kid 
to a private school. That's a choice. And isn't that what the wealthy have 
always done? Did John Kennedy go to Public School 87 in Boston? No, The 
rich have always had the option of private .school and they've exercised it — the 
implication being that there's a strong elTective demand on the part of the 
individual and if you've got more income you*ve got more elTective demand. 
And so. we have always given the choice option to the wealthy but not to the 
rest of society. 

Now there's another option that is a little bit less severe than the private 
school, one that is available at least to upper middle income whites and that is 
to '*vole with your feci." You're in a major urban area and you don*t like the 
provision o\* educulion in your school dislricl. Move lo unolher jurisdicUon, 
Right? Mobility is costly though; you have to sell your house, you have to move 
out, if you happen to be black it may be a real hassle in terms of discrimination 
in the housing market. If you don't have the income, you're not going to have 
the mobility to begin with and then when you couple that with the fact that we 
achieve a very high degree of income and racial segregation in this society 
through voting with your feet and engaging in what economists call fi.scal 
zoning practices. Fiscal zoning is setting up zoning so as to attempt to attract 
some industrial tax base and high price housing. You specify high minimum 
setbacks, minimum front footages on lots, minimum square feel of space and 
it is impossible to build a house in a given jurisdiction for less than S40.000. 
Fiscal zoning does a beautiful job of achieving income segregation. And, to the 
extent that being a low income household and being black is more highly 
correlated in this society than being low income and white, fiscal zoning, even 
without any racial discrimination, could achieve a fairly high degree of racial 
segregation without attempting to discriminate on the basis of race, just on the 
basis of income. 

So. in terms of choice 1 have to conclude in the present system that low 
income people get screwed. Higher income people have more choice; at lea.st 
they can change jurisdictions and face another school system which may be 
more to their liking. But the only people who have a choice, and the only people 
who have ever really had a choice, are those who are quite well off — who can 
afford lo send their kids to Choate, Philips-Exeter — places like that, because 
they have the complete latitude of choice. Now what 1 am getting to eventually 
of course, a.*^ you can probably see right now, is voucher systems, One thing to 
keep in the back of your mind is. if you're an opponent of voucher systems, 
and a lot of people are. that higher income groups have always had consumer 
choice. There are only two consistent policy alternatives — either let everyone 
have choice or deny it to everyone. To let everyone have choice certainly 
implies something much different than what we are doing right now in educa- 
tion. To let no one have choice means that we would have to outlaw private 
schools — make them illegal so that the rich could not buy private education. 
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In my opinion, those are the only two consistent choices you face. You may 
disagree. 

We've talked about consumer choice and how a consumer must be able to 
get what he demands; he can't face an all or none situation, and be unhappy 
with it and call that an etlicient outcome. Let's look at the production side. 
What have we got on the production side? We've got, to use a buzz word, 
spatial monopolies, don't we? Isn't that what a school district is? Its a spatial 
monopoly. One school system. Love it or leave it. You either go to it or forget 
it. There's no competition or choice within public schools within a given resi- 
dential area. You're in that district and you are faced with a monopolist. Now 
we have some great big monopolies. And we have some smaller ones. We have 
two big ones in Atlanta — Atlanta and DeKalb County, both with around 
100,000 students. The decisions are made up at the top for a hundred thousand 
students. And that's good size monopoly. No choice permitted within. No 
catering to the whims of the parents, differences in the desires of the students 
for various kinds of education or catering to their interests. What justification 
is there for public production? This is the point thai, I think, has confused a 
lot of people. A lot of people think that production and financing are one and 
the same thing. They are not as we've already discussed. You can have financ- 
ing through the public sector and you can have production through the private 
sector, or vice versa. Since monopoly does not permit choice to people and does 
not provide any incentives for eflicienl output — is there any other overwhelm- 
ing reason for permitting monopolistic control of public education in this coun- 
try? In most cases economists say that a national monopoly is justified if it 
evidences what is called decreasing cost conditions — That is, the larger the 
output the lower the average cost. At one lime in this country, when this was 
a rural society a hundred years ago, population densities were so low that the 
best we could do in terms of a school was to build a one room .school house 
and draw students from two miles around just to fill that up. It would have 
heen ridiculous to permit competition in a situation like that because there 
wasn't a big enough market demand to permit two schools to compete with 
each other. They had a hell of a time just filling up a one room schpolhouse. 
But things have changed quite a bit since then. Today, in major urban areas 
such as Atlanta, an individual al a point in space (no mutter where he resides 
say in the five county SMSA of Atlanta) is probably within five minutes 
transportation distance of many schools. Now, under situations like that it's 
dillkult, very diilicult, for an economist to justify a monopoly situation, be- 
cause of all the problems that ensue from a monopoly; consumers don't have 
choice and tend to be dissatisfied, prices tend to be higher, incentives for the 
ellicient use of resources do not exist, etc. 

Lets lake a quick look al another aspect of a role for public education — that 
indirect benefits are assumed to e.Kisl. If these did not exist, there would be no 
economic justification for public intervention with respect to education. These 
indirect benefits imply that individuals, in making their choice for the education 
of themselves or their kids, will not take these indirect benefits into considera- 
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lion. And the only way you get those indirect benetits taken into consideration 
is. in essence, to lower the price paid by the individual so he'll buy more of 
this thing than he would il he was just looking after his own benelits. But, again, 
do we have to have monopolistic production to have those indirect benelits 
taken into consideration? We d > not. because the method of {mancing is the 
tool that takes the indirect benefits into consideration, Tm only wiliing to spend 
SI 000 a year for education and with thai I can only buy so much i^' we had 
private production of education. But, ! should get more education ihan that 
because of these indirect benelits. so what do we do? \Vc lower the price by 
providing subsidies. 

With respect to financing the only way that you can get the.se eflicient 
outcomes is for the costs to be borne b\ those who benefit in proportion to how 
much they benefit. If a big hunk of the benefits are to the educated individual, 
then the individual should pay a big hunk of the cost. But wouldn't that exclude 
all low income people from any kind of education because with low incomes 
they do not have very high cflective private demand? No. Because if, in terms 
of the analytics of voucher financing .schemes, a low income household doesn't 
have a very great demand for the education of their children, and yet society 
has in mind some minimum standards, then that implies a greater subsidy for 
the low income kid. And what you're saying is that to be elficient vouchers 
would have to vary inver.sely with respect to income And approach zero at some 
level of income. In other words, a kid from a S2000 household may be receiving 
a voucher of twelve or fourteen hundred dollars a year: one from a S5000 
household less than that and one from a $10,000 household maybe three or four 
hundred dollars while a SI 5,000 household receives nothing — they pay all costs 
right out of their own pocket. 

Q. Didn't you a moment ago mention that in terms of low income families 
there is a demand by society? Is this demand by society construed as an indirect 
benefit? 

A, That's right. Thai's what an indirect benefit is. The demand on the part 
of society for some minimal level of education. 

Q, Are you saying that any household that does not have a member of thai 
household in the education process is not going to be involved in the financing 
of education? 

,A. Yes they are. because they are members of society they are going to be 
financing that part of it, 

Q. Where would you put the demand for an educated work force? 

A. The demand for an educated work force is reflected in the fact that you 
get higher returns for a higher education, 

Q. What about the corporate need for educated people? 
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A. That's why, as long as you bring it up, I find no justification for taxing 
business lor education. You say, what would we do without it? Well its a big 
sham because businesses do not pay taxes. The\' may bear the initial burden 
but in terms of the ultimate incidence of taxes people pay. Business taxes are 
paid by consumers in higher product prices or by the people who (nvn business 
in lower return on investments. Businesses don't pay taxes; people do. There's 
no justilication for taxmg businesses for education because if the benelit for a 
heller education in the form of ii higher incon e accrues to the individual, 
business pays him for it with higher wages. 

Q. Why is it then that businesses will not come to a community unless there 
is an educated labor force,? 

A. They want an existing labor supply. 

Q. Well then they benefit from it? 

A. But they pay for it. It isn't going to do some research -oriented company 
any good to set up shop in Engima. Georgia when there isn't a single Ph,D. in 
physics in the whole town. And even if they otTered him a hundred grand a year, 
where are the)' going to find him,? They've got to have a labor supply some- 
where within the area but they still have to pay the going rate for the skills 
hired. 

Q. I wondered if it might help everyone here if you went on to the voucher 
system? 

.A. Well, what I was trying to do was to set up a straw man. This relates 
indirectly to a lot of comments that have been made today. I think that many 
of the proposals that are being put forth to meet the Serrano objections to 
various state aid formulas deny reality, in the .sense that they assume there is 
no private demand. But, if private demand is important, there is the incentive 
on the |»art of the individual to do the best he can subject to the choice mecha- 
nisms available and those with higher incomes and those who are white have 
more choice mechanisms. 

Q. Does educational choice have any etTect on the student that presently 
drops out of high school? 

A. How do we know if he can develop beyond the lOth grade level when he 
is faced with a monopolistic situation and isn't turned on by anything being 
provided by the scliool system? If he had a choice he could start learning aulo 
mechanics in the fourth grade if that was his bag- I'm talking about choice and 
Tm saying it doesn't exist. At this point in time we cannot evaluate outputs of 
school systems — I defy you to define what an educated student is. OK. If that 
situation exists and we cannot identify and quantify the outputs of school 
systems today, we don't have the slightest idea of whether they're grossly 
inelficient or not. In the bigger sense, we may be spending way too much of 
our resources on education it's just that they're inefficiently utilized. But we 



don't really know and we can't answer that question and so I'm suggesting that 
the second best alternative given our tantastically high state oT ignorance is to 
provide some incentives toward ellicient utili/alion of resources and that in- 
volves some degree of competition and not a hundred thousand students school 
system monopoly with some centralized bureaucrats deciding what is best Tor 
everyone. This is one oi' the basic choices. This is one of the basic hassles we 
are laced with, not only in talking about education, but poverty programs or 
anything: who can decide best what an individual wants? The individual himself 
or some bureaucrat? In other words, in poverty programs it boils down to do 
we give the reclpienl money or do we say, no, he'^; loo ignorant, hc'U spend it 
on the wrong things. We're talking about the same thing in education. Econo- 
mists assume that the individual knows more about what he wants than some 
bureaucrat. 

Q, You're going to be stratifying your social structure by the extreme choice 
that you're giving to each child and eliminating the paren partriae notion which 
currentl) permeates the enture tield of education. You're not giving any leader- 
ship to this choice thing you're merely . . . 

A, W e' re letting the parents decide. 

Q. You've got to give the parents some kind of leadership. 

,A. What does leadership mean? We're giving them leadership now by shoving 
something down their throats. 

Q. Well ( agree with you but you are negating the enture system as it works 
now and going out in the other direction. 

.A. Tm looking at almost essentially two ends of a continuum. The only thing 
we can do to make the present .system more constrictive than it is would be to 
outlaw private education altogether and then that would eliminate choice for 
everyone including the rich. 

Q. Why do you have to view public education as monopoly? Why can't it 
operate as a democratic process if people are electing their boards of education, 
and voicing their choices — why would you have to a,ssume that there couldn't 
be choices within the public education system. Why wouldn't it be the responsi- 
bility of the public education system to provide all these various forms of 
education so that there could be choice? 

A. I don't knov; why, but it doesn't happen. 

Q. But wouldn't that be the thing to work toward? 

A. And 1 don't know how you could get it to work through the political 
system, 

Q. Part of the answer to what she's raising is in a book recently out which 
talks about four characteristics that describe public education since its incep- 
tion. Education as a bureaucrat, education as racist, education which is univer- 
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sal and educaiion is publically supported. F'rum day one in public education, 
these lour descriptive variai^Ics have been consistent in education. Public educa- 
tion has ;iluavs been conceived not as a democratic process . . . public educa- 
tion has been for poor people not the rich. Now it seems to me that there is 
another son oT parameter which runs through some of the discussions I have 
had the opportunity to sit in on and those are a kind of power which accrues 
to dilVerenl social groups within a society and how those powers rellect them- 
selves in consumptive choices at the level of investment. Wc need to get back 
and talk about static versus dyna)nic analysis where we include such variables 
as political power and its distribution within society. Where we include the 
ownership oT that which is required to survive within society and how those 
dynamics clTect and answer questions like why we have consumption and in- 
vestment patterns which we are upsel about now*. 

.A. ! think that one reason for it is that the distribution of political power and 
the distribution of income are almost identical, They coincide. And in economic 
terms the leason for that is, that information is costly — it^s not iVee. And the 
average voter is ignorant can be easily swayed by those with the resources who 
can pnn idc the information to sway the voter. 

Q. Those kinds of things bear on the economic analysis that you've played 
out thus far. 

.A. We're talking about can a bureaucrat best make a choice for an individual 
or can that individual best make that choice for himself, Now it seems to me 
that the latter is more within our constitutional iVamework. 

Q. But the parent is not making the choice for himself, he is making the 
choice for his child. 

.A. That\s right. 

Q. And he may make a very poor choice for hi.s child that would not be the 
choice that the child would make. 

A. So might the bureaucrat 

Q. The bureaucrat may have more information than the child. 

A. But does the bureaucrat have more information about the child than the 
parents have about the child. That's the guts of the issue. He may have. OK, 
We're in the value judgment realm, I can't empirically prove it one way or 
another, 

Q. I'm not defending the present .system, but I think we're going to the other 
end of the spectrum and assuming that everything will be better under a choice 
system. 

.A. This is certainly one of the public policy implications of the choice system; 
that you have to have better information. Essentially, today, we have no infor- 
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mation. There has never been any sustained attempt to evaluate output. Where 
are we today? Where you were talking about this morning .... 

Q. Well, what about consumer knowledge of the poor? 

A. This is a problem, Better knowledge, better information has to be pro- 
vided. There's no question about it, 

Q. Isn't that what education does? 

\. Why are we so ignorant today? It must be the wrong form of education. 

Q. That's why the wealthy are making the choices that you .say they are 
making. 

.A. Because they do have better information. 
Q. That's exactly the point. 

A, What Tm talking about, if you want to talk about egalitarianism is should 
the rich be the only ones who have the choice or should everyone have the 
choice? 

Q. In the finr.l analysis, does the public have a differentiated product to 
choose from? Given the technology of education and what we know about how 
people really learn . . , 

A, Well, we don't allow any experimentation e.xcept in private schools. 
Q. But is it a ditTerentiated product? 

A. Well it is certainly perceived as such or we wouldn't have the wealthy , . . 
you gentlemen can't answer that and I can't either. 

Q. But you're making a value judgment. You're saying that private schools 
are better than public education. 

A. No. I'm saying that monopoly is never preferred in economics to competi- 
tion except under the case of a natural monopoly situation. And that's all I'm 
saying. Monopoly is never preferred to competitive .situations. 

O. Do you know how much variation there is in one schoo) system? Even 
though you call it monopolistic and bureaucratic they are making many choices 
within that school system, 

.A. Where are they? We know that in the large urban schools today we allow 
choice for high school students, if they're willing to pay their own way to get 
to the high school, 

Q. Do we have any choice besides voucher systems? There must be some 
other alternative. 

A. Well, there's no way to permit individual choice without in essence making 
the household his own school district, thus permitting complete latitude of 
choice between any public production and any alternative private producers. 
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Q. The voucher system tends to be quite ephemeral. Here today and gone 
tomorrow. There must be some other approach. 

A. Vouchers is a nice bu/./word but really what we>e talking about is the 
difference between the conditional matching grant for education to gov't, 
units — that's what state school aid is — and a conditional matching grant for 
education to the individual to use the grant as he so desires as opposed to 
having the gov't unit make the decision for him. They're both forms of grants 
of the same variety the only distinction to make is the grant to gov't, versus a 
grant to people. 

Q. The thing that bothers me about that is that if I had a choice between the 
two. I would choose the public school system. 

A. Well I can't as an economist justify public production of this output, 

Q. The rich have a choice and they can send their children to expensive 
private schools. Go with the voucher system and you're going to divide up 
whatever the amount of money available among the students within a given 
area. 

A. Inversely with respect to income. 

Q. So you got that guy up to a voucher worth a certain amount of money. 
Now he's not going to be able to take that money and go to that same private 
school that the rich person will be able to send his child to because that amount 
of money may be S4.000 per year. So the rich guy still has the choice of sending 
that child to the S4,000 school, and the poor guy . . . you can't make it 
com. parable. 

A. OK. This is where you get into all the trade-otTs between how much in the 
way of control do you have to put on individual choice at the sacrifice of wider 
latitude of choice. VVe cannot permit complete latitude of choice because some 
choices would be anti-social. We'd get segregation academies, John Birch 
Schools, and what have you. So obviously there have to be some controls 
placed on them. Coons and sugarman have drafted voucher legislation which 
gives people a voucher inversely related to income and lets them have the choice 
between four dilTerent expenditure levels, letting the family decide how much 
they value education and how much they are willing to supplement the voucher 
and let them decide between those four levels of educational expenditures. 

Q. The rich guy still has the choice not availble to the poor. 

.A. That's right. And the whole point is that I think that we have tried to make 
the school system the main institution for solving a lot of our social hassles 
such as racial integration and economic equality, but schools cannot achieve 
economic equality. If we do not like the fact that people with higher incomes 
have higher etl'ective demands and can afford to spend more for education, I 
see no way to circumvent it other than to get at the basic issue and it's called 
redistribution of income. You cannot handle it through the schools. It's treating 




Li sympton rather than the cause. If you don't like the unequal education 
outcomes, and the unequal purchasing power among society — the political 
process has got to make a decision to achieve a more equal distribution of 
income. It's the only way you can do it. Because, Til be damned if you can 
deny private demand. For example, look at full state assumption of present 
educational tinancing in the public schools. What's that going to do? No matter 
what expenditure level you choose, you're going to have a lot of dissatisfied 
people. Some people are going to say that we're spending too much and some 
people are going to say that it's not enough. Those people who say it's not 
enough are going to say to hell with the public education system, if they're not 
allowed to supplement expenditure, at the local level. And what choice do they 
have? It's called private schools. The only way that we could have full state 
assumption of public education tinancing and have some criterion like equal 
expenditures per pupil across the state or any set of criteria like that and not 
have that kind of an outcome is to outlaw private schools. You have to elimi- 
nate choice. You either have io eliminate choice for all or you have to provide 
choice for all. 

Q. But you just proved that your voucher system is not going to provide 
choice for all. It's still going to provide greater choice for those with greater 
income. 

A. It probably would. But look at the present system. The voucher system 
has some faults in it because these variables that I'm talking about have trade- 
offs among them. I only ask you to compare the outcomes under a system like 
that with the outcomes under the system we have today which achieve segrega- 
tion on the basis of income and educational investment, on the basis of income 
and race. If we've screwed up that bad maybe we should try another alternative. 
Maybe we can do a little bit better. 

Q. But we don't know how great the outcomes would be if year after year 
public input had more power in any kind of organization. Less and less bureau- 
cratic power in politics and in education and the public school system is organ- 
ized to the point where there are smaller units of districting and more local 
input and more public input why wouldn't you then begin to get a better system 
with better output and more opportunity for choice with the local? 

A. You would if that would happen. I don't have any personal faith in seeing 
that. 

Q. Wouldn't it be more elTective for everybody to get together and work that 
way than to just give up and say, OK we'll forget public schools and we'll work 
on a voucher system. 

A, Well, that's a value judgment that society has to make. 

Q, With regard to OEO experimentation in San Jose, Calif, area where they 
set up a series of mini-schools in California complete with voucher and presum- 
ably a great deal of dilTerentiation between the schools and what happened, it 
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turned out to be on the basis of the consumer convenience approach and the 
majority of parents with all these dilTerentials still send their kids to the nearest 
school. 

A. But that experiment was like live public schools. No other choices, same 
system . . . 

Q. ! think this is indicative of the public approach. 

A. Well, then how do you explain to me the behavior of the wealthy who have 
always had the choice? 

Q. DitTerent life styles . . . any sociologist will tell you that get rid of the 
kids send them otT to boarding school so we can do what we damn well please 

Q. There are a couple of interesting experiments. One is in Minneapolis 
where four schools are grouped together, the community runs them, they've got 
a free school and open classrooms, a standard traditional school, and I forget 
what the oth^T one is and they let the kids trot back and forth between them. 

.A. This is what we have not done in society is have any social experienienta- 
tion to try other things on u simU scule to see what the outcomes are and then 
implement them on a large scale. Once in a while in a crisis we get uptight and 
legislate a multi-million dollar program, maybe it flops and we say, well we 
tried. Instead maybe we should start otf with a small experiment with a control 
and experimental group and try to set the thing up right and try to see what 
the outcomes would be under these various alternatives. We haven't done this 
and observers in HEW and HUD have been concluding lately that we should 
start doing that. The only social experiment really that we have had, that was 
of any magnitude so far, was with respect to the negative income tax experi- 
ments in Newark and what have you — trying to figure out the work incentives 
. . . ditTerent various negative income tax rates. But we need to do that with 
respect to all sorts of programs. 

Q. Suppose we close the public schools . . . 

A. Close the public schools? Well, you could put them up for sale. They surely 
have an alternative use. Some may be used as manufacturing plants, public 
school, etc. 
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1 izucss lhal 1 am very much concerned with the things thai you have heen 
talking about in terms of school linancing. But I want to go back and not talk 
about the details of school finance because I rcullx need to be here with you 
listening and learning about some of this. The thing that I am concerned about 
though is that there will not be any school linancing. so to speak, unless we 
can (ind a \\a\ to develop some public coniidence in public education. After 
\ou gel '-rough with the details of what the best way of linancing a school 
SNstcm is in a huge heterogeneous society such as ours, its going to cere right 
back to the whole question of is it politically possible? And one ofti,- things 
that Tve noticed is that people are losing faith in public education. And I 
looked at that very closely and I remember a quote from Albert Camus who 
talks about when people become aware lhal awareness brings with it almost 
always a certain impatience. And the other thing that it does is that awareness 
is almost alwa\s retroactive. And so one of the things that we have to deal with 
is the fact that people nou are upset about schools and about school problems 
but the nature of their upset ma\ have nothing actually to do with what's going 
on in schools at all. Most of the people that I hear complaining about public 
education haven't spent two hours in a public school in the last 15 or 20 years. 
What they are complaining about is they're suddenly waking up to the short- 
comings of their own educations. And they're beginning to be anxious about 
their own lack of preparedness in certain areas and they project their own 
educational frustrations on to the educational system of their children. Now. 
I'm a great one for that, because my mama was a school teacher and my wife's 
a school teacher and they both gave me so much heil that every time I get a 
chance I want to come down on schools and educators. But when I am honest 
with myself and when 1 actually do spend some time going around seeing what's 
going on in these classrooms, it's amazing how impressive and how much 
difference there is in what's going on in the average classroom in Atlanta right 
now and the image that I have of public education. I should say that the most 
creative things and the most impressive things that are going on in public 
education are going on in your lower income schools. That they are not neces- 
sarily going on out in the Buckhead area or in your privileged schools — those 
are the people who have just kind of accepted the reputation of their schools 
and it was good back in 1920 so it's still good and because the kids are bringing 
so much from home with them, it doesn't show up that they are not getting 
very much from school. But when they did do a method of rating schools here 
in Atlanta that took into consideration not just test scores but the children's 
IQ. the parents income, the amount of education that the parents had and when 
they selected a list of about five — I think it was seven variables — and came up 
with a formula for what they call gain-rate effectiveness and you evaluate 
what's happening in schools and consider all of the social and economic factors 




along with the test scores^ then it became pretty clear that the most elTective 
schools in this city of the ten most elTective schools more oflheni were in the 
Model Cities Area than anywhere else. 

Now that doesn't mean that the children in the Model Cities area arc reading 
at the highest level, But say it" you lake Pillsburg, Tor instance, which lwent\ 
\ears ago was a stable middle class black community but which now may be 
mostly populated by people who have come lo Allanla within the last five years 
and the parents, of many of the children thai come into our schools in Pitts- 
burgh really came out of a rund Georgia oi Alabama background and when 
\ou think of w hat's happening in those schools the answers that you come up 
with are not nearly so disturbing as one would ihink from a distance. And so, 
one of the things thai I am concerned about is how do we improve the image 
of public education? How do we gel people to have a new confidence in the 
school system? So that instead of complaining about it they begin to, as we 
say, accenUuile the positive, which was a song when I was growing up. And 
when \oa accentuate the positive that's probably the best way of eliniinaling 
the negative, 

Now. let mc just go back a little bit and say what I am talking about. Schools 
never educated children and until now they never had to. I was not educated 
by a school — I was educated by parent.s. My grandmama made me read the 
Bible lo her in the morning, then the newspaper because she was blind — that's 
how- I learned to read. I goofed otT in school. All I le irned in school was how 
lo cuss and how to fight and how :o run and shoot dice and play poker — they 
weren't smoking pot then in the schools they were doing that on the corner 
across the slreet from the .school when 1 w as growing up and so we didn't mess 
with those kids very much but, now, that was a viduable part of my education. 
1 could learn about life in the public education system because m\ content was 
being taken care of largels in the home. Most of us learned our \alucs from 
other people outside (if the school — the church, the Y, folks use to jusl mind 
i)thcr folks' business in a constructive when we weregrouing up. If I got 
into any kind of problem and was doing anything I didn't have any kind of 
business anywhere in that town, word got back to my mama before I got home. 
Because people had lived in a stable community for generations and the whole 
community was the educational process. Now what went on in the classroom 
was just one small part of that whole equation. 

Nowadays the classroom has got the total burden because whether poor 
America or middle class America or rich America, people live in the same 
neighborhoods very seldom more than four years. And the kind of instability 
that exists in most .American neighborhoods means ihai there is no supportive 
community lo carry on the education process in addition to the schools and so 
in the absence of that supportive educational process from the community all 
of the burden of what used to be done by thirty or forty adults now falls on 
one or two teachers in a classroom and there's no way in the world that they 
can possibly do it all. So, one of the things I sec us having to do in developing 
a school system that we can have confidence in is to involve more adults in it. 




Till a believer in ^^hat uns happcnini! in the Ocean Hill ami Brownsville area 
heeausc I saw it. Now I UonU ktunv what llie teacher's union was talking! about 
.uhI I don'i know whiil ihc Nc\n ^ ork poliiicians were talking ahonl.biil I saw 
iwo thini!.s one morning in ihe snow Uuii convinced me that something gomi 
wets happenint: I here. 

I'he t'lrsi ihinu was ihcre was a Mack woman who weighed abom 3(H) pounds 
sitlinti in ihe doorway and when the kids hit that doorway lussing and lighting 
she didn't lilt a linger, she jiisl eiil her eyes and when she cut her eyes ihey 
slowed down and i{uieted down, \N hat was happening was the aiithorily iVom 
the coniinunilN was brought into the schools. And so the young college gradu- 
ate teachers whether they be white or black didn't have nearly the struggle wilh 
those kids in the classroom because the community authority was cspressed lo 
them before they got into school good. Another thing that happened was that 
it snowed that da> and in that school there were many, many kids in the 
kindergarten and the lirst grade who had just come up from the South and from 
Puerto Rico and had never seen snow before. And it looked like— it sounded 
like— the whole kindergart';n was just going to go into pandemonium: they 
were screaming and crying, it was like the end of the w orld was coming because 
the\ didn't know what was happening. And there was a black man who may 
have been lilty-live or si.>ty years old who was kind of in that school as a— I 
think— a grandfather substitute. All lie did w as get a cardboard box go outside 
and scrape some of the snow ot^ the tops of .some of the cars and bring it in 
the classroom and talk to children about snow. Now in two adults you had two 
things that are missing in most public school systems— you had the authority 
of the community and you had the love of iKe conmiunity. And I think if the 
teachers can share in the aulhorily of the community and the tove from that 
coninuinity it would immeasurably strengthen the public school system. 

Now. there are other things we've got to do here in Atlanta and I don't make 
any hones about it. 1 donU like busing and I hope we don't have a Richmond- 
i>pe decision because I see a Richmond type decision in busing as simply taking 
control of the school system that we are about to take posses.sion of and putting 
ii hack in the hands of suburbanites. This school system now\ the faculty is 
about 57% black. The administration is just about 50-50. I think that black 
people and the white people who have chosen lo work in the Atlanta school 
system are probably people who want to live in the city and who love the city 
and who are really— 1 think of black folks as being your most authentic urban 
dwellers. We are people who have a love atlair with the streets. Because the 
rural life never held any great glory tor us, we wanted lo gel oSVthut farm and 
out ot" those cotton rows Just as fast as we could. And we were trying lo gel lo 
the corner because that is where il*s happening. And so the black community 
has traditionally carried on a romance with ihe streets. And if you want to lind 
out what's happening in this town — I don^t care what your educational or 
economic level is — you've got to walk down Hunter Si. or Auburn Ave. ai least 
once a month. And most people who stay in touch with what's going on, even 
though ihey have barber shops and shoe shine parlors and anything that they 
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u;ini to gel lhc> usiuill\ down in the bolloiii. Bcciuisc lluil's where ihcv keep 
in loueh with uIku's happening — that's our university, the iiniversit\ of the 
streets. And it' \vnt reall;. want \o knvn\ what's going on, uhen Sam Massell 
appointed Chiel' Innian — 1 asked a feu lau\er friends of mine ahout Chief 
Inman and nobody parlieiikirly knew him, 1 asked some polieemen about Chief 
Inman and nohob\ knew him; 1 went down on Auburn Avenue and 1 got the 
lowdown. Now ii' \ou want to study soeiology in the eity. don't eome 
here — the\ are reading soeiology from seeondary sourees. If you want to learn 
sociolog>, \ou eome to the eorner where the prima r\' sourees will give you 
e\er\ thing but the statist ies. Now what I'm saying is that heeause we are a 
people" who have had that kind of love alTair with the streets and are not afraid 
of the eity, we see the eity as an exeiting and ehallenging plaee. If there is going 
lobe a s\slem of urban edueation emerging it's going to be from people who 
love the eil\ and people who are not afraid of the problems of the eity, and 
most of all from people who understand the ehildren ol'the eity. 

Ytni sec, wlien you lake a young lady from the U. of Ga. who has grown up 
in l.udowici or Milledgeville* and turn her loose here in this sehool system, or 
even somebody who iirew up in Sandy Springs and went to Agnes Scott :ind 
\ou bring them here, they don't realize that that little boy who is ten years old 
has alread> gotten his masters in soeiology. You see a masters degree in sociol- 
ogy over there at the Atlanta University School of Social work is tw o years of 
reading. V\'ell, at ten \ears old he's been in the streets living for four years and 
the same thing thai I've said about the brothers from Auburn Ave. In fact when 
Dr. King used to go into a community to try to organize demonstrations when 
we reall> wanted to know where the power lines were and who the decision 
makers were, who the real people who made things happen in that city were, 
we would most often go to the kids because they could tell you who was selling 
liquor after dark Lind they could tell you who they were paying olT to do it, 
The\ could tell you who was going with who, they could tell you where to huy 
anything you wanted anytime, they could tell you who collected the rent on 
these houses and they kind of had a feel and an understanding of the urban 
environment even at ten, eleven and twelve years old that was highly sophisti- 
cated. Nt)w, when \ou come to try to treat them like little ehildren and give 
them the same old Dick and Jane t\pe of stulT we had when we growing up, 
you're going to miss them altogether; they are turned olT and bored. 

So somehow there has got to be an urban education system that's going to 
have to relate to those ehildren. And I think the best chance of doing that is 
for us to have a few years here in the Atlanta system to create an urban 
education model. .Now we Lire working on it and there are some good things. 
We were looking around for a school for our children and began to really do 
research and really to understand what is happening in these various schools, 
the two elementary schools ihat we cume up with that were generally agreed 
to be the best {and we had a choice of anywhere in the city almost) were Pryor 
St. Sehool and I'.ast Lake Meadows. Tw o schools in the heart of black ghettos. 
The other ones you might get also are in some of ihose areas. The schoot out 




near — what is it, Finn(?) School out near Perry Homes, is one of the schools 
that has hci!iin to have children reading at grade level. And that requires a 
special anioiinl ol" uork. Tm sa\ing that uhat we have to do is lind out what 
is working in these situations and why and begin to point it up and be proud 
ol" it and not alua\s knock everything that's wrong. Not that it's not wrong, 
but !*ni uorried right now about the problems oflinancing a school system two 
or three years from now. With more and more people thinking that they are 
going to have to put their kids in private schools, its going to be harder and 
harder to pass a rei'erendum to get any school funds. No matter what kind of 
ta\ plan comes down from Washington, it's going to be terribly unpopular. 
And in order to sweeten the pot and get a few more votes, youVe going to find 
that we are going to have to do things like accept a kind of voucher system to 
let people go to parochial schools or private schools all of which ultimately 
might contribute to the disruption of the public education system rather than 
io the building of the education system. 

So. I see the public education system as somehow our future. 1 think we've 
got a ct)uple of years while the school financing battle is being fought to begin 
to build up our school system. I don't think Dr. Letson is going to do that. I 
don't think Brother Ni.\ is going to do that across Georgia, They are not 
basically concerned about that: they are administrators and they are going to 
be pushing paper clips regardless. But there's nothing standing between a 
teacher and doing something very creative with those pupils. And somehow 
we've got to get that message across and then when we begin to do something 
very creative we've got to learn to publicize it and show what a good thing it 
is. W'esaw this happen at the Downtown Learning Center, Everybody's saying 
it's hard to integrate and once a system becomes all black it's lost. Well the 
downtown Learning Center in this city started out as all black. It was designed 
and developed for black high school dropouts. But when the word spread that 
the most creative secondary education in the city was going on there, in a 
matter of just a few years time that center is now 70% while. And they are 
trying desperately to keep it from becoming all white in spite of the fact that 
h is in the heart of the black community, it\s one of the most broken down 
schools in the city, and you look at it from the outside and anybody would be 
afraid to have their children walk through that neighborhood to go to that 
broken dow n place. And yet, inside students are signing performance contracts, 
they are learning what they want to learn, they are doing the things that inspire 
them. 

My daughter spent a summer there and I didn't even know what she was 
ijiterested in and she went down there and they asked her what she wanted to 
studv and she said she was interested in Shakespeare. Black History. Political 
Science, and Journalism. So they wrote her up a contract and they gave her 
an advisor for each one of those and turned her loose, sent her down to the 
.Atlanta Journal for one day a week and in a matter of si.x weeks in the summer 
time she probably did more work than she had done in her last two years of 
high school put together. Because it was what she wanted to do and it was wo: 1< 
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in conjunclion with a group of people who were not trying to pour knowledge 
into an empty pitcher but who were trying to develop her own sense of learning 
;md her oun sense of ability to teach herself. I think we can do that same sort 
of thing with a foreign language center. \\\ like to see somewhere in this school 
system a foreign language center where anybody could become lluent in a 
foreign language in a semester. If Berlitz could do it there is no reason we 
couldn't do it in a public education system. And if you develop a system like 
that you wouldn't have any problem integrating it. In fad the problem you 
would have would be how to keep enough spaces in it for black folk because 
not only would you have white students coming in there, but you would have 
some of these white businessmen from these companies who are now beginning 
to do business in Brazil and .lamaica and other places, coming into a nice 
foreign language program, because as a young man from C&S Bank told me 
just last month, he said all of a sudden they called me in and they gave me a 
responsibility for Brazil and Argentina and I got to find some way to learn 
Portuguese and Spanish right quick. 

Now, Atlanta is becoming an international city and .somehow I think that 
has got to be retlected in our system of public education. If we begin to build 
up the kinds of things that an urban international education requires. I think 
the problems of school funding will be immeasurably lessened. In addition to 
your complaints about the school funding and bemoaning the problems of 
public education I think we ought to celebrate some of the accomplishments, 
few and far between though they may be. because I think it's as we build up 
our contldence in our ability to train children that people will begin to see that 
the least expensive investment you can make is the investment in educating a 
child. We may spend at the most a thousand dollar a year on a child's public 
education. If we were doing that it would be great — we're probably doing 
somewhere around four or five hundred dollars in Ga.. I think. But if we were 
doing a thousand dollars even that's so much cheaper than what it would cost 
if it were the three thousand dollars it would cost to take care of that same 
child in a reform school. Or the S18.000 it might take to keep that child in a 
federal penitentiary if and when they begin to be so alientated from our society 
that they have to be incarcerated. So public education and the financing of 
public education is one of the most valuable investments \ve can make in this 
society and I hope that you at this conference will give us some guidance and 
some enthusiasm to go on and develop the kind of school system that nobody 
will have any complaints about financing. Thank you very much. 
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When James Mays was talking about the program for this conference he 
described this panel as being the practitioners, and in many ways I feel that 
Tm the only one here who is not a Ph.D. theorist or lawyer. I will explain a 
little bit about what the Washington Research Project is and does, and then 
add two points to the education fmance discussion we have been having the past 
two days. 1 think these points raise issues thai atTect education fmance but I 
do not have any solutions. I just think that they are things which should be 
taken into consideration. 

The Washington Research Project is a public interest law firm and research 
group that focuses on the monitoring of federal programs particularly as they 
relate to minority groups and poor people. It was established through Clark 
College, as a matter of fact. Actually there are two organizations, the second 
being the Washington Research Project Action Council which is a lobbying 
organization. It is not ta.\ exempt, and employs a registered lobbyist. The 
Washington Research Project is unique in having this lobbying arm, and there- 
fore, we do a lot of lobbying for other civil rights groups and public interest 
groups that do not have a lobbying arm. We often do this by bringing together 
or joining coalitions of other groups. 

I work for the Wa.shington Research Project in the area of elementary and 
secondary education and I have for years, my whole professional life, worked 
in the area of school desegregation. 

As I said, i wanted to talk about two different i.ssues which have not been 
brought up in the discu.ssions we have been having for the past two days. John 
Silard said last night that the move to provide tax credits for private schools 
and to establish voucher .systems are attempts to undermine the new drivefor 
equalization and are threatening our whole public .school .system. Here in Geor- 
gia this situation i.^ already developing, ft may not be quite as relevant in the 
Atlanta area as it is in south Georgia, but I would maintain that any kind of 
restructuring of the financial .system in Georgia has to take into account the 
growth of .segregation academies. 

In the rural parts of Georgia desegregation took place in the late 60's and 
particularly in 1970 when the statewide .school desegregation .suit went into 
elTcct. In 1970 there was also the wholesale establi.shment of private segregated 
schools as alternatives for education for whites. For example, in 1969 in Geor- 
gia there were 159 private schools. A few of these were long established private 
schools that may be all white, or in the Atlanta area, may be desegregated. In 
1969, these 151 private schools had 34,000 students; in 1970 the number in- 
creased to 224 private schools with 50,000 students; in 1971 the number grew 
to 269 .schools with 68.160 students. Only 5 percent of the Georgia school 
enrollment is in non-public schools, but in places where the.se schools do exist 
the threat is much greater than that 5 percent would indicate. There are parts 
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of Georgia where piiblie schools Lire practieally going out of business. Let me 
give you two examples, that ! personally have examined. 

The first is in Sumter Count) . Georgia, which is the county that surrounds 
Americus, The Sumter County Public Schools have a 7 member school board, 
which is all white, Six members overtly support the private segregated schools 
ot* which there arc four in the area. The Sumter County School Board has 
lowered the tax millage from 20 mills to 12 mills in order to drive whites from 
the public schools and to ease the financial burden of parents with children in 
private schools, There is a suit, with which Governor Carter is involved, chal- 
lenging the election of these .school board members on the grounds that their 
election violated the one-man-one-vote principal. However, the Federal District 
Court .ludge did not buy this argument and the case is now on appeal to the 
f'ifth Circuit Court of Appeals. In Sumter County there i.s still some hope for 
the public schools. Hven though the tax millage has been lowered, there are still 
some whites in the public schools and there is leadership from middle class and 
upper middle class whites in trying to maintain the public school system. But 
blacks arc practically at the mercy of whites in Sumter County because they 
can never obtain a voting majority. If the suit is not successful and if people 
like the Carter family stop supporting the public schools, blacks are going to 
be the nly students in the public schools of Sumter County and education 
services arc going to be cut even morethan they already have been cut. 

In Terrell, which neighbors Sumter County (the county seat is Dawson) there 
is an even worse situation. Over 90 percent of all white children attend Terrell 
.Academy which is a beautiful new plant, located on a lake. The school is totally 
paid for. The seven school board members are all white and every single one 
of them sends their kids to Terrell Academy. Merchants in Dawson are as- 
sessed to contribute to Terrell Academy. It has an IRS tax exemption, A lot 
of people get excited about that, but I maintain that even if IRS were not to 
give tax exemptions to these schools, these schools would not be hurt. There is 
so much wrong in this country today one should not waste his eflorts on IRS; 
even if he won that battle, it would not have much elTect, 

Terrell County is about 80 percent black and yet black voter registration is 
very, very low. The State of Georgia must face the reality that blacks in Terrell 
County are not going to vote out that w^hite school board in the immediate 
future. Any black that has challenged the system in Terrell County has been 
run out. When we were there interviewing, we literally could not identify one 
black person who was going to really challenge the system. It was too repres- 
sive, and I do not think it is going to change very fast. Such a situation calls 
into question ones whole belief in democracy and ''voting out the rascals." 

Since practically all the white students n the county attend the private acad- 
emy, the School Board has not reduced the millage. But they are talking about 
turning the Terrell County public school system into a vocational school system 
thereby denying blacks any opportunity for any kind of higher education op- 
portunity. I do not know how Georgia is going to deal with this problem, hut 
I think all of Georgia and all of black Georgia particularly, has got to be 
:oneerned with what is going on in these rural counties. 
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Q. Do segregation academies get any state aid? 

A, No. not in Georgia, except they get state aid in the sense that they get 
properlN tax exemptions. 

I wish Mr. Atherton was still here because I wanted to ask him about Sumter 
County where they have lowered the millage. Apparently you have a minimum 
lax ertbrt requirement in Georgia, but I imagine most school systems have a 
greater etVort than the minimum. I don't understand how Sumter can lower 
its tax millage. 

Q. Well if you would like the statistics from Terrell County these are the 
latest that I could pick up. 1970 and 1971. Of its total M and L for public 
education. Terrell County is paid by the state for 56,4 percent. Sumter County 
is paid 52.6 percent and its local elTort rate is 28.5 percent. , , . 

A, Of course the Sumter County School Board would not care if it were 
penalized with loss of state funds for inadequate tax effort, 

Q. ... All of the blacks are going to die out and the younger ones are going 
to come to the cities. . . . 

A. Well, in the Sumter County area, blacks can move into Americas, Ameri- 
cus has an appointed school board. Believe it or not the appointed school board 
works to an advantage in Americas because it is appointed by the City Council, 
and the Councilmen are public school supporters. But the banks in Americas 
are having a windfall. They have set up revolving loan funds and are practically 
subsidizing private schools. 

To return to education finance for a moment, full stale assumption of educa- 
tional costs could possibly help places like Sumter County if the per pupil 
expenditures were leveled ofl'and ta.x efTort was not taken into account. Power 
equalizing or matching dollars in terms of the effort of the local community 
would olTer no hope for Sumter County because it will have a very low tax 
elTort. The .school board would not be interested in raising the tax effort even 
if it were going to get proportionately g eater state funds. 

The other subject I would like to discuss is some of the federal legislation 
that is being considered in the area of education finance. This is something we 
really have not talked about, and it's something that we at the Washington 
Research Project are going to be very involved with over the next two years. 
The real question at the federal level is whether we are going to continue to 
provide and indeed increase the constribution to education strictly through 
compensatory education money. Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act. or whether we are going to have an additional federal input to 
education through general aid. Next year the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
catii)n Act (ESEA) comes up for extension. There is a one year grace period 
allowed so it will probably be a two year federal aid to education debate. 
However, when the ESEA is considered in both the Senate and the House, 
general aid proposals are going to be introduced. We already know what three 
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or Tour of the general aid proposals are going to look like. 

There is goin^ to be a major education finance debate at the federal level, 
but it is going to be quite dilTerent from what we have been talking about here 
tor the past two days in terms of stale finance. There are several forces al work 
in this general aid debate. First of all, there are the folks who attack Title I 
and say there is no evidence that compensatory education programs work, They 
are probably going to site the Washington Research Project and the NAACP 
Legal Defense Fund study that pointed out problems with administration and 
enforcement of Title I of ESFA, People often hold up our report and say, '*well 
you said Title I doesn't work," What we said was that we believe in the 
principles of Title I and that we think it is a necessary and viti|,l program, but 
that it has not been given a chance to work. We showed that the money was 
not getting to the poor children at whom it was aimed. The Washington Re- 
search Project, another force, is going to be defending Title I and urging that 
it be strengthened as well as fully funded. There is a S6 billion authorization 
for Title I but Congress has only appropriated SI. 6 billion of that money — less 
than 1/3 of what is necessary and authorized. 

A third force, big city educators are going to argue for the continuance of 
Title I because their school systems are so strapped financially that they will 
take any mone\' available. Whether it is categorical or not, or whether it goes 
strictly just to poor kids, they have got to relieve some of their financial burden. 
I think that argument is going to be what saves Title I, but the real question is 
whether we are going to just save Title I or whether we are going to be able to 
build an increase into it. There are people who are arguing for general aid. 
which might spread money equally on a per pupil basis, that want to dilute the 
etVect of Title I. 

A fourth group at work are those pushing for property tax relief. Even 
though we have heard much discussion in the past two days that it is the inner 
cities which are the hardest hit by taxes, expecially when you consider non- 
educational taxes and the total municipal overburden, the people who are 
yelling the loudest about property tax relief are those who represent suburban 
interest. They only focus on property taxes for education since a higher percen- 
tage of the total tax bill in the suburbs goes to education than does in he inner 
city. But in the suburbs there are as many other demands on the resources. 
These same people who are yelling about property tax relief (Congresswoman 
Fdith Green, for example, is a primary one) disregard the urban cost differen- 
tials for education. In any formula that they devise they would just distribute 
money on the basis of tax effort and ignore municipal overburden, ignore the 
higher expenditures in cities where S2 buys what SI buys in the suburbs. 

A fifth force at work involves a somewhat northern-southern bias in the sense 
that high expenditure, big industrial states with higher costs of living and higher 
expenses are not very interested in equalization among states, This is going to 
hurt the South. The fact that you have a lot of powerful committee chairmen 
from the South may. for once, work to the advantage of poor people in the 
South in that they may be able to build into the formula some sort of equaliza- 




lion among states. It would be a distribution tbrnuila that would probably look 
at state income. However, that can be misleading if it does not also take 
account of state tax elVort. 

Another force at work w ill be the elVect of the Rodriquez decision. Assuming 
the Supreme Court rules favorably, the Supreme Court is not then going to 
allow federal aid to be distributed in the same inequitable manner that state 
aid was distributed. Federal aid formulas may have to build in some sort of 
equalization distribution formula vvithin the state. All these general aid funds, 
by the way. are going to go through the states. As much as those of us who 
have worked in the area of education as it concerns poor people like federal 
categorical programs, that is not where education legislation is going. Educa- 
tion is going to become a stronger state function. We might as well try to tie 
as many strings as we can to the state distribution of those funds and to the 
slate enforcement of certain requirements rather than try to defeat any kind 
of aid funneled through the states. We just are not going to get a federally run 
education program in this country. 

The final force at work is the fact that the Administration wants to hold 
down expenses, and it may not back any general aid bill at all. This is a problem 
because it is going to force every group that wants general aid or more educa- 
tion funding to work together and compromise to form a unified position. Most 
groups, other than the federal government, believe that it is necessary for the 
federal government to assume 20 to 30 percent of the costs of education. 
Groups on the outside will be forced to work with each other if they are going 
to olTset the administration. This is going to be harmful because it means a lot 
of trade otTs will be made, and a lot of uneasy coalitions formed. It is possible 
that if the Administration ends the war and has some extra money (I do not 
think they are going to close any tax loopholes) it may come up with a genera! 
aid proposal. However, the predictions in Washington are that they are not 
going to come up with one right away. 

Another consideration is to what extent are the.se general aid bills going to 
take into account the extra costs of urban school systems. Senators Mondale 
and Stevenson's bill would, theoretically, provide some federal recognition of 
these urban cost dilTerentials. If John Callahan were here he would argue that 
Georgia could alTord to level-up without federal aid: he can explain it and I 
can not. 

One important requirenient built into Title I is comparability. Comparability 
is very important when one is talking about pockets of poverty which is the 
theory under which Title I was developed. You are not providing extra services 
for poor kids if you are putting federal money into equalizing poor schools with 
better schools. That is something that the local school system should be doing 
under the I4th Amendment. At least its contribution to each .school should be 
equal. 

Another important Title I requirement is concentration of funds. But, the 
concentration concept breaks down somewhat when you consider the large 
urban areas of today. Between 1965 when the ESEA was passed and 1972 
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perhaps as many as 20 or 30 big cil\' school systems in this country have 
become majorit) poor. Many of them are majority black, but the number of 
poor chiklren in any city is even greater than the percentage of minority chil- 
dren, in such districts concentration may be less relevant, particularly if the 
school system is in serious financial trouble. When the use of Title I money 
Cor general aid is prohibited in a 70 percent poor school system like Baltimore, 
Maryland, this may be foolish because any kind of general aid is really helping 
the poor kids, And what happens in Baltimore? It has had an increase in its 
budget every year for the past few years, and yet that increase has been more 
than eaten up by teachers salaries, insurance, security, maintenance and con- 
struction costs. Every year it has had to cut back its provision of basic educa- 
tional services. To rei^uire concentrating Title \ funds in the poorest of the poor 
schools in Baltimore means that other poor schools. Title I eligible schools, just 
keep slipping more and more because they are having to cut back on their 
educational services. I am not so sure that when you have a certain level of 
poverty in your school system, say 60 to 70 percent, that you should not give 
the superintendent a certain amount of flexibility on how to spend that money. 
If there is no increase in federal aid and no increase in state aid, maybe we 
should be using Title I to maintain the status quo in our lower income schools. 
1 am not sure about this yet as a recommended change in Title I, but it is 
something to consider. 

Not all cities are majority poor. Boston is not, I do not think New York City 
is either. Where the poor are still in the minority I think you have to continue 
all the protections of Title I and make a di.stinction between Title I and general 
aid. 1 would like to see Title I strengthened and continued and increased, I also 
would like to see any general aid formula take into account both need and cost 
ditVerential factors. And we can not just aim for equal per pupil expenditures, 
because that is going to favor the kids who come to school with a head start 
an \ way, 

Q. 1 agree with most of what she has said but I want to enter a very strong 
dissent on one point. I think you have probably seen a good many southern 
school systems, but if I heard you right, you said there are some that you 
haven't seen. One man who stands pretty high among the Mi.ssi.ssippi school 
superintendents, is the Superintendent of the Clarksdale school system. He had 
said in numerous speeches before rotary clubs ''The reason that black people 
don't have the same intelligence as white people is that the shape of their skulls 
precludes the growth of that part of the brain in which intelligence resides." 
You do not want to give him more flexibility and discretion, do you? 

A. No. 1 agree with you completely, and I know that Clarksdale is a majority 
black and a majority poor school system. I agree 100 percent, 

Q. You said that federal aid was never going tobe subjected to the kinds of 
discrimination that occur on the state level? 

.A. Oh no. 1 said the Supreme Court, if it rules favorably in Rodriguez, will 




nol lol ihc federal government turn around and do what it has just outlawed 
the stales tVom doing. And so any kind of federal distribution formula is going 
to have to lake account of the equalization problems that we have been talking 
about on the stale level for the past few days. 

W hat I am saying is that those of us who have been against federal money 
being administered by the stales through the stale departments of education 
have got to reassess our positions. We do not have the votes anymore to have 
tederally run programs, Title I has already been amended so that it goes 
through the states, and I believe that now we must think in terms of how many 
strings we can lie to the states. We have got to think about what kind of federal 
requirements on stales we want so that stales have less flexibility to discrimi- 
nate and abuse the money, 

Q, In your report on Title I. was any attention paid to the responsibility of 
Title I people to monitor the usage of approved items , , , ? 

A, Thai is a whole other area. First of all. our report was done before parent 
advisor\ boards were required as part of Title I, Our report was done before I 
was at the Washington Research Project, as a matter of fact: it's about three 
years old. But I feel that parent advisory committees are never going to work 
until funds are provided for them to hire some stafTto study their local school 
budgets. Liberals are living in a dream work if they think that people who are 
concerned with their own physical survival, who are working at low income jobs 
for long hours, who come home and try to keep a family from the destruction 
of our inner city neighborhoods, have the free time to volunteer to serve on a 
parent advisory commitiee like good while middle-class suburban folks. To 
believe that is so cynical. What I am saying is that the community has to take 
on a monitoring role, but I think we have to give it the tools to do it. 
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A Challenge of The Property Tax As School Finance 

Thomas E. Cauthorn, III 



I think it's best by way oT introduction to state that my function is rather 
linuted in that I am going to have to be dealing with the Constitution of the 
United States and the Constitution of Georgia and in that my presentation 
covers our case we have in the federal court here in Atlanta, therefor I can't 
consider all the vast array of things that may come to your mind when you 
think about educational linance, because the courts of this nation, be they good 
or be they bad. don't take into account all the undelinables that the average 
citi/cn thinks of when he thinks of education. 

The posture that we are now in in the Northern District of Georgia. Atlanta 
Division, before a three judge panel is that of intervenors in a main action that 
has been instituted by some taxpayers in Whitfield County (the county in which 
the city of Dalton in north Georgia is located). These taxpayers have a very 
specific problem: Fiverytime commercial property is introduced into the Whit- 
lield county area it is usually introduced near the city of Dalton. The City of 
Dalton promptly annexes this new commercial property and increases its tax 
base therefrom and the county of Whitfield is left holding the bag in that the 
citizens who work in that plant reside in the county of Whitfield and go to 
school there. These citizens want the funds now used for education redistributed 
on an equitable state-wide basis but they don't want to change the source from 
whence these funds come, i.e., the ad valorem property tax. We represent a 
taxpayer in Fulton county, a taxpayer in the city of Atlanta, a taxpayer in 
Telfair county and a taxpayer in Forsyth County and-others similarly situated 
and also students in Fulton county and Forsyth County. Our basic claim is 
against the State of Georgia. We claim that the property tax in Georgia, and 
for that matter anywhere else but we are particularizing Georgia, can never be 
applied uniformly. It can never be applied within the confines of the 14th 
Amendment, particularly the equal protection clause of the 14th amendment, 
and on that basis we don't feel that the taxpayers in Whitfield County are going 
to adequately represent our position because they are satisfied with property- 
tax; they think that it is a tine source from which to finance education. Wc feci 
thai the State of Georgia has been severely limited in its imagination in finding 
new areas of tax resources. We think that there are a lot of areas that the State 
of Ga. can tax, both progressively and regressively in order to finance educa- 
tion, particularly the area of income tax. The state income tax in Georgia could 
be increased, and the sales tax could be increased, either in conjunction with 
one another or independently of one another, to take up the entire cost of 
educating a child in Georgia. 

W\''re basing our claims upon the U.S. Constitution, the 14th amendment 
equal protection clause, and also upon the Georgia Constitution. Those of you 
who heard Mr. Silard last night, will remember that he said that some attor- 
neys in bringing their suits in the 40 odd states in which suits are pending have 
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predicated ihcir claims both upon the Federal Consliiuiion and upon the Slate 
Constitution as the California court did in Serrano. WeVe using the Georgia 
ct>nstitution hecause, we are afraid of what the I'.S. Supreme Court may do 
in the 14th amendment area, as I think most people are who are trying to use 
the 14th amendment for anything in this day and time, and we want enough of 
our court's decision to be predicated upon the Georgia Constitution in order 
to preclude any sort of reversal later on if they should rule in our favor. 

Now. the Cieoreia Constiiulion idcniities education as a state responsibility, 
It says, in capsule, that every Georgia child should be guaranteed an adequate 
education and that this shall be a "primary responsibility" of the State, We 
feel that the state of Georgia has abhrogated this responsibility to the various 
counties and independent school systems particularly Fulton, the City of At- 
lanta, I'orsythe, Telfair, and the districts of the other taxpayers and students 
whom we represent. It's also interesting to note that we identify education as 
a "Tundamental interest, ' and from our point of view this is vital to our case 
because it throws the burden upon the State of Georgia of demonstrating that 
the stale has some sort of compelling need to finance education upon property 
taxes which vary from district to district; a classification which is based upon 
wealth and a classification which is not equal in any shape form or fashion 
throughout the slate. We think this is vital because it eases our burden of 
showing the inequities in the system. The Georgia Constitution identifies edu- 
caiion as a "fundamental interest" for Georgia children. We're not dependent 
upon the U.,S. Constitution to support our position, the general assembly did 
so in 1945, and. we are very grateful to them for that. Also, in the classic case 
in 1954 of Bro^vu v. Board t)f Education o/Topeku. Kamas, the U.S. Supreme 
Court in part of its dieta, and that case was permeated with a great deal of 
dicla, said that it could find no function of the governments of the various states 
which was more important than providing an education for each child in those 
states. Now, if that isn't saying that education is a "fundamental interest," 
then, well, I don't know what is. It's not a "fundamental interest" in the sense 
that voting is a fundamental interest, in that it is not particularly identified by 
the Imited States Constitution, but we think it has become so by federal court 
decisions and the wording of the Cia. Constitution. 

We assert our claims on a very broad basis. The first of these is that the 
Minimum Foundation Program of Education Act in Georgia, as it is applied, 
and as it is funded by the so-called Equali/,ed Adjusted School Property Tax 
Digest, which is contrived and established by the state auditor, results in a 
palpable denial of equal protection because the same criterion cannot he used 
from district to district in order to arrive at an e<iuali/.ed, adjusted property 
tax digest because much equalization is impossible. We have a statement from 
Mr. Frnest Davis, who administers this prouram, made to a .loint Committee 
of the General Assembly last year (finance committee) stating in his own 
language that the tax system is not equalized, that it could not work and that 
for educational purposes it could never equalize property tax. So I think that 
with that broad claim we've got good ground to stand on. Also, we lind that 
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across ihc Sialc ol'CJcorgia. ihc chargeback or required local ciTori, which you 
all have become laniiliar uith from ihc preseniaiions loday, varies b\ more 
lhaii 36'". tVoni counl\ lo counl\ and indcpendt^nl ^chool district lo iiidepeii- 
denl school disiricl. Our answer to this, is that such a result is a palpable denial 
of equal protection and that it just can't be allowed to continue, The wealth 
criterion that is jcin^ used is vital because the students' education in dilVerent 
districts, is predicated upon the wealth of their district. Now the Georgia 
Constitution identities an adeqrate education as a minimum education. What 
the counties see lit to do and the cities see lit to do above this minimum 
education is their own responsibility. W'c feel that since this responsibility of 
the dilTerent districts to meet their own independent priorities is going to be 
on a one-to-one basis ejected by the wealth of the individual district, then the 
"ruiidanienlal interests" ol" these students are unconstitutionally elTected. I'm 
tr> ing l<) paint this thing with a broad brush because I don't want to get too 
specillc in discussing our claims becau.se, quite frankly, we don't have real 
specific claims: ue haven't even gotten into court yet. But, to move on, as I 
noted, the state constitution identies taxpayers and students as a class. This we 
think is vital to our case because it varies on a county to county, and cit\" lo 
cii\ basis. The claim of ibe stale ot* Georgia is thai we can't contest this 
enrichment fund that the individual school districts have or don't have, this 
amount above the minimuni foundation program; Because such enrichment 
funds are not provided for by the state; the state law doesn't set them up, and 
the slate doesn't enforce it. W e say that the equalized adjusted school properly 
lax drgesl. that I referred to earlier, which Ernest Davis sets up statewide and 
enforces, constitutes state action and eiVects the enrichment funds, Take for 
instance the I5V counties in (ieorgia and the various independent school 
districts, in not one of those school districts did anyone come up with a tax 
digest that Mr, Davis and his cohorts thought was adequate. So the\ raised 
those digests to a degree that they thought would reach the 40% assessment 
value that all the property in Georgia must reach as a minimum. This went 
above what the individual counties had projected for this upcoming fiscal year 
as to just what amount they would have to provide of this minimum foundation 
program. Their chargeback is roughly 15% of the minimum foundation pro- 
gram, so. as their tax digest w:ts raised, that meant that their portion, or their 
cost of that I3''r, was raised. That meant that their enrichment funds which 
thc> had projected in their school budget for this coming liscal year was pro- 
portionately reduced to the extent that their required local eflort was increased. 
Our claim is that state action is involved here and that the State of Georgia is 
very activel\ involved in the enrichment area and from district to district, that 
the individual citizens in these counties are not allowed to set their own priori- 
lies. We think that this is unconstitutional becau.se it does vary from county to 
county and from cit> to city arid Trrembers of the same class are alTected 
dilTerently. 

W e have several other small, subsidiary points. One of these is that the State 
of CJeorgia uses two mexhods of computing properly tax. One. they u.se the 
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ci|uali/cil, adjusicd school properly lax digcsi for school ia.\ purposes, iind iwo, 
by luvv they use ihc disirict's own lax digest to compuie ihe I /4 mill slatewide 
propert) tax. VV c think this is unconstituiioiuil in that in raising the same (ype 
of tax. the state is using two criterion, and we think that this is an admission 
on the pari of the slate ihal these taxes are not equitable statewide. Also, in 
Ihe counties like l-ulton that have an independent school district there's a 1/3 
pro-rulion factor which enters the picture, where the cili/ens of the city of 
Atlanta are penalized merely by virtue of the fact that they live in an indepen- 
dent school district. Part of their lax etVorl is going to the county indirectly in 
that Atlanta's required local ell'ort is increased proportionately by that 1/3 pro- 
ralii>n, put very simply. We claim thai this is unconslitutional in that there is 
no rational basis for this: the only rational '^asis for it being that there are more 
rural legislators in the general assembly than there are urban, and therefor they 
put this 1/3 pro-ration in the Georgia law. Thus, uc have very broad equal 
protection arguments, and, we've got some due process arguments in that in 
some cininiics in Georgia the Board of Education is appointed by the Grand 
Jury. The (irand Jury in turn is appointed. The Boards of Education recom- 
mend the tax levy to the County Boards of Commissioners and the County 
Boards of Comm. by virtue of the Georgia Constitution are required to assess 
that levy recommended to them by the Board of Education. They have no dis- 
cretion in the matter. Therefore a very vital, threshold discretionary decision 
on the part of Georgia citizens is being made by Boards of Education ^hich 
are appointed, not elected: they're not responsive to the ballot box—the only 
person they are responsible to in the tmid analysis is the Superior Court Judge 
who appoints the grand Jury, which is a very poor responsiveness in a demo- 
cratic society, NVc feel thai this is a denial of due process and we feel that it is 
also a grave denial of equal protection because some counties pursuant to local 
amendments elect their Boards of Education. 

Finally, don'l want a more equitable distribution of ad valorem proceeds 
for financing education, we want education to be financed from other sources 
because wc claim, and we're going to be able to show, I think, that you can 
never equati/e the properly lax burden across the state. There are other sources 
of revenue available to us. and we think the General Assembly ought to avail 
itself ol them. And thai, in a nutshell, is our case. 

Q. 1 was wondering if you would be able to obtain a brief for us. Some 
persons would like to have them. Secondly, there's a third criterion and that is 
a ten year straight line depreciation value on manufacturing plants and you 
might want to include that in your suit. 

.<\. Additionally, inventory is not assessed on the same basis as is real properly 
in this slate nor is homestead exemption or the double exemption for over 65 
taken into account by the state 

Q. Would you comment on the fact that Mr. Paul Mangold who was a 
research associate in the state department of revenue stated that there tends to 
be a more e\'en distribution of the property lax in the state as compared to 




income and sales lax which lend lo be concenlraled in large melropolilan areas. 
He observed lhat income and sales lax as a source of revenue for schools would 
require an even grcaler redislribution ol" revenue lhan is now required wiih ihe 
presenl system of linance. 

A. 1 ihink he is assuming lhal the couniies would aclually relain some oflhal 
income or sales tax and that il wouldn't go ti ihe stale and be distributed out 
one hundred per cent by the state. There would be no problems if the state 
handled the whole thing as the constitution of Georgia requires. Now, as to 
whether a sales tax or an income lax is a preferable one I'm not prepared to 
argue lhal point. 1 am prepared to show you that with a two cents increase in 
the sales tax. we could pay for all of our education as it now stands. By doubling 
the slate income tax we could pay for all of our education and if you combine 
those two taxes to any degree you could pay for your education. Now, sales 
lax is regressive and income tax is progressive and that's a policy argument, 
and as the gentlemen who preceeded us in his talk kept saying — it's a value 
judgment and its not one that the federal courts are going to shoulder, 

Q. How do you reach the argument that property tax is inherently discrimina- 
tory? 

A. Because it can't be equalized from county to county, 
Q. Why not? 

,A. Because dilTerent counties have dilTerent millage rates to provide their 
education. 

Q. Well, couldn't you have a statewide millage, 

A. If you legislated a statewide millage rates you would have the inability of 
couniies with a low property tax digest to come up with the amount of funds 
they would need to meet their required local effort. It would just be perfectly 
impossible for some of these counties to do it. Also, you've got the fact that a 
$50,000 house in Telfair county is taxed at a rate less than it would be in the 
city of Atlanta and the fact that a 3 bdrm, 2, bath house is taxed at a much 
greater rate in Atlanta than it is in Telfair, Now I don't know why we have to 
slick with the evaluation of the house, why can't we compare the types of 
houses? And show the dilTerence in the tax rate. Why does the taxpayer in 
Atlanta, merely by virtue of the fact that he is surrounded by a vast desire for 
good education, why does he have to pay more taxes for the same type of 
residential installation than a man in Telfair does? I think its unconstitutional 
because I think the state of Georgia has identilied these taxpayers as a class 
for educational purposes, 

Q. I'm not a lawyer but are you going to make any kind of argument for the 
sales- ratio studies not being worth a damn? 



Q. Because for one thing they are only based on residential property because 



A. 



Yes, 




thai is the onl\ thing that ever turns over that they ean get a sample on and 
secondlN from what I've seen . . . we have had a hell of a time eoncliiding that 
that was a sialistiLMll> signilicanl random sample. 

A. Well I think Mr. Davis' statements before the (ieneral assembly pretty 
much established that there is a significant doubt about it. 

Q. I assume your ease like Serrano is based on a need Tor more equal educa- 
tion, is thai right? 

.A. Yes. 

Q. How do you go about delining equal education? 

A. W'elL I think \\c escape that problem because Georgia has identilied what 
an equal education is in its constitution and by virtue of its taxing laws. It's 
decided that 7S.5 to 7S.6 million dollars per year is required local ell'ort and 
that represents \l^^r of what an adequate education is, so 83% more represents 
what an adequate education is. Now we're saying that students and taxpayers 
are denied equal protection of the law because their relative ta.x burdens in 
arriving at that equal education are dilTcrcnt, 

Q. Shouldn't you argue that equal education means the amount of money 
necessary to buy the same teacher is dilTcrcnt area.s? 

A. Well. 1 think we might find the responsibility of pointing out to the court 
that is it possible to decide what an equal education would be, but I don't think 
it's our responsibility to firm up any legislative proposal to the Georgia General 
.Assembly because we're just showing that the system as it operates now does 
not result in equal treatment under law. 

Q. Your base is still liseal neutrality, that is equal dollars lor equal A.D.A.? 

A. In a nutshell no. Our suit is predicated on the taxpayers. We think that's 
a belter claim in Georgia. Now the students are being represented by the 
Whiliield county people and we do have two students that we represent but 
basically we want the court to enjoin the state from having a system which does 
not result in ecjual education for the students of Georgia and that does not 
result in equalized tax burdens on the citizens of Georgia. I think you open a 
vast Pandora's box n you get before the court and you try to, in some sort of 
delinilive manner, show them exactly what an equal education is. ! think ihaTs 
a legislative responsibility, which the Georgia General Assembly has abbro- 
gaied. 

Q. Are there any other suits in Georgia? 

.Av Mr, Sell in Macon represents the Bibb County Board of Education and is 
either bringing one or has already brought one. and there is this suit we're 
joining in of course with two dilVerent points of view\ There's a case in Fulton 
Superior Court which has been indefmately continued by Judge Shaw which 
attacks inventory assessment. It goes toward this entire equalization of the tax 
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burden. Other than llval 1 don'l know ofany other cases. No. excuse me. there's 
one other case in the Northern District ofCieorgia similar to our case and their 
pleadiniis are so "bare-boned" thai 1 reali\ don't know what llieir claims are 
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SERRANO: A Labor Manifesto 
Not For The Kids 

HARRY L. St'MMERFlKLD 



On their face Serrano (and Serrano like cases) are too high minded. In their 
judicial nobility they are educationally unfounded and politically obscurant. 
They are. however, useful and important to educators, but not for obvious 
reasons. 

Serrano Educationally Unfounded 

Says the California Supreme Court in Serrano v. Priest: 

\Vc therefore arrive at these conclusions , , , this system makes the quality 
of a chiid\ education depend upon the resources of his school district and 
ultimately upon the pocketbook of his parents , , , It denies to the plaintiffs 
and others similarly situated the equal protections of the laws. 
By our holding today we further the cherished idea of American education 
that in a democratic society free public schools shall make available to all 
children equally the abundant gifts of learning, (emphasis added). 

As a pedagogical matter the language of this and similar decisions signals 
an ill fated remedy to ''inequality of educational opportunity", and already the 
warnings are out. Equalizing dollars spent per pupil throughout a state will not, 
as these decisions claim, provide anything reasonably defined as equality of 
educational opportunity, Dr, S, Francis Overlan writing in the New Republic 
was the first to put the case squarely: 

Insofar as these recent decisions will equalize tax burdens, they deserve the 
wide support they have received. But these court rulings are not in a class 
with Brown: they will not bring about equal educational opportunities 
within their states. 

If one seeks to liken the significance of these state reform decisions to any 
of the U,S, Supreme Court, the Plessy decision is the more apt comparison. 
Through Plessy. the Court ruled that schools for blacks and whites could 
be equalized by the equitable distribution of such "tangible'' factors as 
burldiugs. curricula and salaries of teachers , , , the recent decisions as- 
sume 1) that equalization of finances will result in the equalization of 
purchasable educational resources. Like Plessy, they assume 2) that equali- 
zation of purchasable educational resources will result in equality of educa- 
tional opportunity. Both assumptions are doubtful,' 

One finding of educational research, best stated in the Coleman Report,^ stands 
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out above all, realfirmed and marvelously instructive, that is, dollar expendi- 
tures do not serve to close the gap in educational achievement between lower 
and middle class students. 

Serrano Politically Obscurant 

The promise of equality by Serrano feeds demand into the political system. 
Expectations for "equality" rise and, because equality cannot be purchased, 
aspirations are quashed and contlict over the schools is ever heightened. With 
its ''good" intentions, the courts once again have pictured the schools as a 
cornucopia of equality when, in fact, a bath in that horn is the sufferance of 
boiling oil. Politically, only contlict and strain can emerge from the humiliating 
tlattery which poses the schools as the great equalizer. 

Serrano as a Labor Issue 

Although equality of educational opportunity is perhaps the only legal guise 
under which property tax reform could be stimulated, to be realistic about the 
elVects of Serrano the decision is best viewed as a labor as opposed to an 
educational matter. Indeed, Serrano type cases may become as important to 
public employees, teachers at least, as the Wagner Act was to industrial work- 
ers. And, in addition, viewing Serrano as a labor decision makes good educa- 
tional .sense. 

Arguments in the Serrano type cases showed that the tax support base and, 
subsequently, dollars spent on children are unequal among a state's school 
districts, and the court's remedy talks about equalizing educational opportunity 
by equalizing dollars among districts. For all practical purposes, however, the 
court's remedy does not in fact speak to any phenomena which directly affects 
the child. Dollars are not spent on students (and dollars make little dilTerence 
to performance of .students). Dollars are spent on teachers. Because about 85 
cents out of every education dollar goes to teachers\salaries, Serrano decisions 
are in fact talking about equalizing teacher paychecks throughout (he state. 
Although it would have been an unsound way to build a constitutional case, 
from a practical point of view the Serrano data, like the example chart below, 
could have explicitly identified disparity of pay to teachers within every state 
(except Hawaii) as the measure of inequality of educational opportunity. 

For tending twenty-five children in Spalding County, Georgia a teacher with 
presumably the same BA qualitkations makes SI, 700 less simply because she 
is not teaching in Atlanta; she makes SI, 300 le.ss for teaching in Rockford 
rather than Chicago; .she makes S800 less for teaching in Fall River rather than 
Boston. Although .some of the salary differences are attributable to cost of 
living variations within states, virtually all the pay differential is due to the fact 
that the tax base supporting each teacher is greater in Atlanta than Spalding 
County; greater in Chicago than Rockford, etc. 

No one can successfully argue that equalizing the pay of a Bulloch County 
teacher with an Atlanta teacher will make much difference to the children. All 
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Annual siarting pay in dollars for: 



MA 



( icnruia: 

Allania 

Bulloch County 
llliHiUs: 

Chicaiio 

Kiickforti 
MassachuNcUs: 

Bo>ion 

Fall River 



7,600 
6,800 



9,333 
7.400 



7,300 
5.600 



8,140 
6,328 



9,970 
8,554 



8,200 
7.400 



Source: Salary Schedules for teachers. 
1971-72. Selected Districts. NEA Re- 
search Report 1971, R12. 



the evidence is against that phenomena. It will still be the same teacher, the 
same kids, the same pressures, and the same cultural settings. However, one 
can quite rationally ask the ripe question why a worker performing basically 
the same job with the same qualifications in the same state should be paid a 
dramatically lower salary merely because she has chosen to teach in a poor 
school district (and. in the rural South at least, probably in an area where she 
is relatively more valuable because she is more difficult to replace). 

Serrano decisions will correct this inequity by equalizing tax base support 
which will in turn proviJe equal pay for equal work regardless of where it i.s 
performed in a state like a union's contract for equal pay to workers of the 
same category regardless o," the location of the plant. 

Importance of the Labor Argument 

Since the elTect of Serrano will fall on teachers, not students, the disparity 
between the equalization of educational opportunity promised by the rhetoric 
of Serrano and the reality of its etTects as labor reform must be made evident 
at the earliest moment. Within the state legislatures by efTectively transforming 
Serrano to a labor rather than a pedagogical issue, educational finance will be 
put on a rational power base where it belongs because: first, achievement of 
'"educational equality", the mushy issue which teachers cannot fight and which 
legislators use to retard expansion of finance, will be eliminated from the 
conllict. Second, recognizing that in itself there is nothing wrong with teachers 
arguing that their standard of living is something independent of the students, 
teachers can organize and confront legislatures — power to power — to resolve 
the dollar questions. 

Putting teachers on a rational collective bargaining base shifts the depend- 
ence of the teacher from local government close to the Gross National Product. 
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Like pay tor a General Motors worker whose labor (actually, whose decreased 
labor) produces more wealth over time or a federal civil servant whose GS 
rating stays the same, salaries will increase for teachers as a function of in- 
crease in the nation's wealth as a whole. 

Explicit recognition of this condition will put teachers in the position of 
arguing in ihe legislature lhal new dollars are not for the children; that dollars 
are for teachers and that little kids will neither be the shield behind which 
legislators hide nor will children be fighting the teachers' political battles any 
longer. Teachers will thus use power, not pedagogy, as the basis of educational 
tinance, 

Serrano decisions invite this situation. Legislators may not welcome a con- 
ceptual shift for distribution of dollars from children to teachers but if truth 
be virtue, then legislatures and school teachers are probably better otT facing 
the problem of deciding just how much a teacher is worth qua teacher. Al- 
though this is politically tougher at the outset, it is better than pretending that 
dollars are allocated for educational quality, thus raising community expecta- 
tions for results which will noi be forthcoming and, ultimately, suffering more 
severe attack on the concept of public schooling itself. 

We are not entering a new era of quality control in education, Serrano 
decisions will force equalization of teachers' salaries regardless of performance 
but dollars have always been untied from performance. Teacher salary sched- 
ules have long been bound to seniority, pay step increases based on age, not 
performance. And how else do you run a massive public bureaucracy? The 
solution to quality control in teaching is not now and never has been through 
dollar incentives. Personal dignity, pride in the profession, civility of character 
from both student and teacher, and rudimentary pedagogy, remain the basis 
of professional quality. Dollars do not buy the.se qualities: dollars can merely 
reward them. The question Serrano po.ses is whether political geography shall 
hinder even distribution of rewards. 
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The J.S\ Supreme Court and 
Puhlie School Finance 
Tom Khating 



Cieneral thanks and welcome. 

I'our s\ mbols seein to represent what the Supreme Court was going through 
in the Rodriguez — San Antonio case. I shall mention these symbols and then 
perhaps comment on some of the questions and the imprecise dialogue which 
! tried to take from the Supreme Court Justices as they asked questions. There 
is no exact record of the Supreme Court oral hearings, because most of it is in 
the written briefs. 

The four symbols \\\ like to point out are lirst of ail the symbol for San 
.Antonia, the appellant, which is a strait-jacket. The second symbol which 
seems to represent most accurately Rodriguez, the piaintilTs, is the emblem of 
the State of Texas with a pointed ladder inside. At the top is education and at 
the bottom are helpless children. The third symbol is actually the symbol of 
the The Supreme Court itself. The symbol that stood out in my mind as I sat 
there was that the seats are of diilerent sizes. DitTerent judges have different 
frames but what was more symbolic was that certain judges like White asked 
13 questions and Brennan asked live; Rehnquist asked eight (the second largest 
number) and Blackmon asked four or five and Burger asked three or four. 
Douglas and Powell asked none and Marshall was absent on a funeral. The 
same problem occurred about 2 months ago when he was absent whqn the first 
breaking of the inner politics within the Supreme Court justices came out in 
the open: there's some real inner hassling going on, and incidentally, there 
seems to be some lobbying going on by the center chair because the Washington 
Post has broken a story on this. 

So we have three symbols: for the appellant, the straight jacket: for the 
plaintilT the Texas symbol with the pointed ladder; the size of the chairs 
representing the number of questions, and linally I'd like to make the symbol 
of the courtroom itself. I think it symbolizes what we're talking about as far 
as education. 1 would like to attempt, as an educator, to move some of this 
s\ mbolism along. 

What do I mean by a strait-jacket*? Well I'd like to give some of the argu- 
ment thai Mr. Wright gave. Mr. Wright is a textbook writer of a book called 



WRIGHT ON FEDERAL LAW— WRIGHT ON FEDERAL COURTS. 



This is a big man in statute, a big man in experience and no kid lawyer. I 
happen to sit next to a kid lawyer who has gone into a firm just recently and 
when we iinished the Keyes v. Denver case and people were standing up and 
stretching and trying to decide whether they would stay and fight out the next 
hour and a half, he said "Well, lets get on to the big fight." In a sense this is 
where the action was. It was not with the 18 year old desegregation case: it 
was with the number of questions which I totaled out at 36 — 12 to the appel- 
lant, and 24 lo the plainlitV. So we are into, perhaps on Columbus day, the real 




coliimbiis day, October 12 , . . we're into an historic, it seems to me, begin- 
ning. 

What's the siiiniricancc, then, of the strait jacket? Well, the Texas law- 
yer — Mr. Wright — argued that the upholding of the lower court would impose 
a constitutional strait Jacket on Texas which prides itself on diversity, variety 
and independence ol' school systems and approaches lo local government ll's 
interesting to me Fred Graham who is a lawyer and NY Times best reporter 
for the Supreme Court misquoted or his editor misquoted Mr. Wright, It was 
not recorded as a constitutional strait jacket but as an educational strait jacket. 
And I think that's more than a Freudian slip, because ptThaps we are involved 
in, as a lawyer sees it, a constitutional question. The court sees it as a constitu- 
tional strait jacket, and in my opinion everybody's scared to death of Pandora's 
box. But educationally, everyone isn't scared, they're ignoring it. If the lawyer 
who is arguing this case says educators don't know what they're talking about, 
if Mr, Silard says I will not answer a question unquantifiably on the question 
ofequaliiy, and if the economist here says I can't deal with values, I submit to 
you thai the whole area ot" values is going lo be lost. U seems to me that the 
area of politics or values has to be intersperced or interworked or played right 
along or otherwise we'll get right to the end and we'll have a lot of pragmatic 
solutions but we will not have the value question. That's where we've been hung 
up lor so long, we did not have the why. 

Another question that was asked that might reflect once again the symbolism 
of the strait jacket, and that was a question by .lustice Steward, who only asked 
two. Fie asked two of the most important long range questions. He asked 
whether or not the states and the counties could give up their constitutional 
rights lo educate children. The Texas lawyer said that he felt that the local 
governments would be deteriorated if the courts upheld Rodriguez and that 
there would be this constitutional strait jacket or, in other words, yes the court, 
the slates, and the counties could give up this right. And at the time when he 
answswered that question the clock hit noon and he suggested, because he was 
under some heavy lire, perhaps there ought to be a break I'or lunch, which was 
unprecedented because usually the Supreme Court Chief.Iuslice tells the people 
when to break for lunch. But Wright was under a lot of pressure, or so said 
skuttlebut in the halls at lunch. 

Perhaps we ought to swing quickly to the plaintilTand the symbolism that 
,Mr. Golchman, exemplified. He symbolized that the importance of education 
is the lop, the bottom, and all the rungs of the ladder of society, and at the 
bottom we have helpless children. Who is the boogeyman or the bad person? 
The state who did this to us. And so I submit that the symbolism that the 
plaintilVs are pushing forward in Rodriguez is that education is the apex but 
it's the top on a ladder and that the state is responsible for what has been done 
because the stale, at least in Texas, taxes the richest areas the least amount 
and gives ihem Ihe highest yield, while il laxcs ihc pooresl areas ihc highest 
amount and gives them the lowest yield. We can take the figures that San 
Anlonio-Fdgewood can only produce S21 per pupil expenses despite having the 
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liiiilicsl lax rale ^\hilc Alamo Hciuhls. taxing al a lower rale, produees S307 
per pupil. I'ncler ihe new s\slem. which he would symboli/e poelieally in whal 
he In Na>inu as l"ar as ihe stale, (lie apex, eduealion. would eome oul 210-216 
whieh is equal in an\bod\*s ball park. 

Thirdl). 1\1 like lo vcr\ quiekl\ iio inlo ihe symbolism involved in Ihe eourl. 
I was faseinaled I musi say wiih ihe eighl men who were presenl and wiih ihe 
^\hole eoneepl of ihe legal mailers involved. One queslion mighl re Heel ihis and 
ihis was While who asked 13 queslions whieh is quile a ball seore when you 
drop down lo S. ihen down lo 5. 3 and 2. In olher words ihe man who may be 
Ihe swing man. one of ihe mosl hrillianl and eerlainly persuasive men who has 
already initialed some memorandums on Ihis la.xalion question is White. And 
the skuttlebul I heard last night from .lohn Silard is that it* the voles eome oul 
and you lake Douglas. Brennon. Marshall, in abslenlia. who did reserve the 
right to hear the ease, and While eonvinees his olher very eompelenl eolleague 
Stewart then you have the 5-4 vole. 1 don't know how voles are going lo go 
but it makes a lot of sense and from w hal 1 saw and fell, this was very possible. 

White asked. "Whatever system it must have, must there be an equal dollar 
input?** Ciolehman was on the ropes with this question, and he said no. he didn*l 
think so. There eould be disparity if there was a compelling interest that 
brought this about. White said he did not understand the argument but beeause 
of lime perhaps ihe\ ought lo continue. I do not think there is an answer al 
this point. Finally White asked the same question that Stewart did. Thai is. 
whal happens if eduealion is increased lo the highest taxing level given the 
choice lo the local eomnumilies and they do not elect lo lax at ihiil level? There 
was no answer for that, except Golehman said, they had the choice and having 
the choice is beller than not hLiving the choice which is whal the economist was 
saying on economic and non-value terms, Then Stewart came right hack and 
asked agLiin Libotit the functions of the state and the county as far as providing 
education. 

To conclude, if 1 might. 1 would like to look al the entire symbolism of the 
courtroom and the rigidity as it is set up. First of all there were only about 60 
seats for the public, 1 was 25th in the morning and j5th in the afternoon. I was 
lucky, I was number 25 in the line getting in. Had 1 been a second later in 
coming in. 40 undergraduate students from Harvard who had come in lo study 
the development of law would have taken up every seat. The hundreds of people 
of the general public who were not there early had no chance of getting in. 

It seems to me in the horse and buggy age this is line but in the nuclear age 
or the TV age that some kind of closed monitor system might be possible. It 
seems to me that the way it's set up now with the legal questions, the legal 
attorneys, the legal people watching, that the average citi/en is just trying to 
get Li minimal understanding. There needs to at least be a coalition, though it 
may be hazardous, between value people, legal people, education people and 
money people. We are ignoring the question of values. 1 feel that this is where 
in the long run w e're going to go wrong because if we're talking about the whole 
process of education — not equal, not quality — none of the adjectives have becr^ 
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added that arc accidents in the Aristotelian approach. Quality is an accident: 
education is substantial — substance or essence, Ifwe^re talking about (1) edu- 
cation or (2) integrated education in the sense of the whole which is what 
integrated means, or if we're talking about international education, which is 
what the uhole world is about, then we cannot ignore the question of values 
and set it up in this rigid way with a ladder. Rather we need another symbol 
uhich I would suggest is sunlight on water. If you look at sunlight on water 
and lee! what that is. it is a lot dilVerent from a ladder approach, The value 
that we need to be able to interject educationally, legally, and linancially is 
justice, truth, and love. The symbol is sunlight on water, 

I sat next to a presidential advance man who was coming from Atlanta to 
Washington to brief President Nixon on the Atlanta trip, I didn't realize it for 
a while. In my row there was an empty .seat and here was this man with a Pan 
Am bag which fooled me. because I thought, "here's Tommy Tourist'\ then I 
happened io look over and saw a yellow legal pad. At the top it said Oct, 12. 
Memo t(i the President, It said from HSI. regarding Atlanta trip. One of the 
items uas on busing and his claim on busing was that the Atlanta "'liberal 
Constitution and Journal newspapers are "raising back against the i,ssue of 
busing" and that .Atlanta's 70% black ,school system would soon go 100%, I 
would only ask. as a personal request, that both friends and new colleagues take 
these transcripts, and the information in them and run them out to the public 
because the long-standing questions are of values. We've got to get this message 
and information out Wkc a chain letter forever and ever. 

Thank vou vcrv much. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL FINANCE: 
A Summary of The Issues 

ROBKRT FISHMAN 



It is evident that the issue of equalizing public school expenditures has be- 
come a matter of considerable concern and controversy. The issue has arisen 
as a consequence of recent court decisions holding that present arrangements 
tor financing schools are unconstitutional. Thus, in Serrano v. Priest the Cali- 
fornia Supreme Court stated: 

We ure called upon to determine whether the California public schools 
financing system, with its substantial dependence on local property taxes 
and resultant wide disparities in school revenue, violates the equal protec- 
tion clause oT the Fourteenth Amendment, We have determined that this 
funding scheme invidiously discriminates against the poor because it makes 
the quality of a child's education a function of the wealth of his parents and 
neighbors. 

The issue was presented to the U.S. Supreme Court in October of 1972 on 
appeal from the San Antonio Independent School District from an adverse 
decision in the Texas Rodriguez case. In addition, in a majority of the states^ 
cases are pending which challenge current arrangements for financing public 
education. Most of these suits explicitly challenge the local property tax as 
inherently unequal. 

The key questions raised by this issue are terribly complex. They include 
whether binding judgments should be made by referendum, legislative enact- 
ment, or by the courts: whether schools should be financed through the prop- 
erty tax or through alternative arrangements; whether the taxes should be local, 
state or national in nature; and whether there should be a continuation of local 
control of schools. They include the relationship between expenditures and the 
quality of education and the correlation between expenditures, student per- 
forjnance. and earnings in adulthood. 

The Method of Fin ana' ng Public Education 

.lohn Silard points out that we could conceivably achieve some degree of 
equalization in expenditures for education through he following: a minimum 
foundation program for which the state provides money to school districts in 
such a manner as to reduce expenditure difTerentials: full state funding of public 
education; the retention of the property tax base which is modified in order to 
redi.stribute tax money from wealthy to poor school districts: the providing of 
tax credits or the use of voucher plans. 

Minimum Foundation Programs and the Level of State Funding 

All states provide a certain percentage of the total revenues for schools 
thereby supplementing the eflorts of local school districts. The amount of 
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support provided dilVers from slate to stute and the extent to which stale 
support aclualK narrows expcndiiuro dilVcrentials between school districts var- 
ies considcrabj). Jn M of the siaics the funds provided hv stitte tH>vcrnnient 
tend to be distributed with insulVicient or no regard for local capacity or effort. 
In some cases, state aid provides no more help to poor school districts than to 
wealth) ones, f-"urthermore. the school districts with the least wealth frequently 
tax themselves the most heavily and yet raise less revenue than better endowed 
districts. Vor example, in South Carolina the wealthiest school district is 
(jreenwood w hich is able to produce local tax revenue of S284 per pupil with 
an etjuali/ed tax rate of only S4.1 1 per SlOOO market valuation while the Sump- 
ter district is able to rai:;e only S64 per pupil locally even though it has a higher 
tax rate of S6, 66 per SlOOO market valuation, 

In (ieorgia, while the outcome of the various challenges in the courts to the 
current method of linancing public education may be influenced by the decision 
of the U.S. Supreme Court in the Texas Rodriguez case, there is certainly no 
guarantee of this because of differences in the minimum foundation formulas 
of (ieorgia and Texas, Texas provides a flat dollar amount per school district 
with supplements based on wealth. The minimum foundation system in Geor- 
gia, though underlinanced. is based solely on the amount of taxable wealth in 
local sjhool districts. But as Howard /Xtherton has pointed out the system of 
school linance in Georgia fails to adequately take local effort into account. 
Therefore, in rural areas of Georgia the assessment of properly is signitk\mlly 
understated relative to urban areas. In addition, there are sizeable disparities 
in the amount of taxable wealth between school districts. Thus, there are great 
variations between school districts in their contribution to public education per 
pupil, t^fforts are currently being made in the Georgia legislature to increase 
the si/e of the state contribution to public education for counties that are 
unable to meet the state average in expenditure per pupil. The substantial 
dependence of localities however, on the property tax would not be affected. 

In ci)ntrast, the argument that some are making for full state funding as- 
sumes that the local property tax system ought to be replaced. The clients on 
whose behalf Tom Cauthorn and his associates are bringing suit, explicitly 
challenge the luethod of linancing public education through the local property 
tax, contending that the properly lax burden is inherently incapable of being 
equalized between school districts and is therefore discriminatory. In most 
states however, including Georgia, a movement towards full state funding 
would force the elimination of innovative local programs. Because the state 
could iiot come up with the financial resources to support su':h programs in 
all 188 Georgia school districts. Atlanta's kindergarten program and the Fern- 
bank Science Center in DeKalb County woLid be eliminated. 

An alternative to completely abolishing the local property tax is to restrict 
its use in order to achieve equalization. Bill Wilkcn suggests the feasibility of 
setting an upper limit of expenditures for school districts for live years while 
allowing less endowed localities to drill upward through intergovernmental 
support and their own efforts. Certain investigating bodies, such as The 
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l lcischniann ('t>niinission in New N'ork. have proposed a iVcc/c on cxpcndi- 
lures in ueallh> disiricts. Such proposals arc opposed by John Silard who 
inanitauis that if enuali/alion is to l>e meaniiiul'ul we cannot limit expenditures 
in wealth) districts. SimilarU. llic .Vt*u ) Ork limes has taken the position 
that an imposition of controls on the extent to which local citizens may tax 
themscUes lor their schools would have the elVect of lowering the priority of 
public education amonu competing priorities, and reduce local initiative and 
inNol\ement in improving the public schools. 

l 'nlcs> atllucni communities are allowed to set the pace for the kind of 
schoolini! thc\ believe their nione\ i)ught to bu\, there will be decreasing 
pressure on the Legislature to provide adequate funds for the less favored 
disiricts. in the interest of educational quality, the sensible way to narrow 
the i!ap IS b> filling the empty glass rather than draining the full one. 

I hosc stales that manage to set an upper limit on expenditures in wealthy 
districts ma\ nevertheless encounter dilliculties in moving towards equalization 
in a meaningful wl\\, !''or example, current proposals for equalization by state 
ollicials m (icorgia range from S15 million to S27 million. But Howard Ather- 
ton estimates that for the state of Cieorgia to equalize the level of expenditure 
currcntl> in existence in Atlanta would cost over S500 million, 

in an\ event, attempts to set an upper limit on expenditures in wealthy school 
districts would be subject to evasion tactics by parents attempting to avoid its 
etVects. One possibility is to shift certain items such as libraries, student health 
services, and community services from the school budget into the budgets of 
municipal departments to avoid any more sharing than required by law . Some 
parents might elect to move their children into private schools rather than 
sutler from an\ disadvantages that might accrue from an upper limit. In doing 
so, they would also vote for the lowest possible school levy with unfortunate 
consequences for children whose parents cannot alVord private school tuition. 

Recent attempts to shift the burden of fmancing public schools to the states 
have been met b> resistance by voters, in November 1972. the voters of Califor- 
nia, Michigan. Colorado, and Oregon thoroughly defeated dilTerent proposals 
to abolish or restrict the use of property taxes as a major source of funds for 
schools and other public services. The state legislatures have been Just a.s reluc- 
tant to tamper with the local property tax. Not long ago. the New Jersey 
legislature rejected a comprehensive proposal to shift the financing of schools 
from the local to the state level and to fundamentally reform the state tax 
s\stem. These experiences suggest that full state funding or even the establish- 
ment of limits on the use of local property taxes will be ditlicult and perhaps 
impossible to achieve through referendum or legislative initiative, in the event 
that full state funding or restrictions on the use of local property taxes are 
imposed, the courts will probably be the institution to render such judgments. 
Such judgments are unlikely to settle the question however. State ollicials, 
rctlecting their perception of constitutent attitudes, might well attempt to en- 
gage in tactics of delay and obstruction to prevent the enforcement of such 
court orders. 
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Rciainifif^ ihe Local Property Tax 

None of the conference participants had a good word to say for the retention 
of the local property tax as the primary means of financing public education. 
However. Dun Cordit/. in the May. 1972 edition of Fortune Magazine advo- 
cates the retention of the property tax as essential to the maintenance of 
independent local governments. He calls the elimination or drastic curtailment 
of the local property ta.\ with a resultant shift of the ta.x burden to other sources 
of revenue "'unrealistic, misleading, and potentially dangerou.s." A far better 
solution. Cordit/. asserts, would be the modernization of the local property ta.x. 
Therefore, he advocates the elimination of indiscriminate exemptions to reli- 
gious, charitable, educational, and fraternal organizations all of which place 
an unfair burden of taxation on homeowners. He is also critical of across the 
board exemptions for veterans and retired persons. Corditz asserts that what- 
ever propertv is exempted, the taxing jurisdiction should be required to make 
public the assessed valuation of such property as well as the iimount of taxes 
not being coUected. He also argues that taxes on real-property be shifted from 
improvements to land. The present system gives sizeable tax breaks to owners 
of property that is unimproved and underutilized while di.scouraging improve- 
mments which tend to be overassessed. The property tax system, Corditz main- 
tains, should be designed to promote the intensive development of property. He 
also urges the consolidation of tax assessing juri.sdictions and local governing 
units, the activities of which are severely fragmented, where it is possible to do 
so. Such consolidation would have the efTect of reducing the 14.500 separate 
assessing districts and 71.000 tax levying governments now in existence with 
their uncoordinated and overlapping juri.sdictions. Corditz advocates equaliza- 
tion in the linancing of public services, including education, through the consol- 
' idation of districts with ditTerenccs in wealth or through some method of redi.s- 
j tribution of money that does not eliminate the jurisdiction of communities over 
their tax base and their budgets. How- the latter would be accomplished is left 
upspecilied. He advocates giving over the task of assessment of property to a 
highly trained group of qualified professionals at the state level and the elimina- 
tion of the current proliferation of primary as.sessment districts within the 
states. His concern is with encouraging an internal consistency of assessment 
within local jurisdictions and on a statewide basis as well. Corditz urges the 
states to eliminate the system of partial a.ssessments. Most states currently 
assess property at only a fraction of its worth rather than at full market value. 

Ultimately. Corditz's suggestions for reform may have to be acted upon. 
Neither voters or elected public olViciuis can be counted upon to eliminate or 
seriously curtail the u.se of local property taxes on their own initiative. Unless 
the courts declare the use of the local property tax as the primary means of 
financing public education unconstitutional, its modernization may be one of 
the few remaining ways to achieve a measure of equalization in the financing 
of education and other public .services. 
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In his prcsciUtUion. Arthur Schrcibcr asserted that the monopoly over educa- 
tion hv the puHlic schools deprives people of any meaningful choice. Kducalion, 
he believes, should he subjeei to a free market with parents as the consumers 
choosing among competing products through a system of vouchers. 

There is much to be said for the encouragement of choice by parents and 
children. U seems reasonable that parents be given some choice over the schools 
their children attend. A key question however, is how much choice should they 
have? The position taken here is that parental choice ought not to be pushed 
to the point of complete domination by parents. Instead, it is desirable that 
there be a balance of intlucnce shared by parents, students, teachers, and 
administrators. While the market has its place it should not become the total 
determinant of the educational system. Competition should be built into the 
system however, as part of a comprehensive and planned attempt at reform. 

Theordore R. Sizer. writing in the January 11, 1969, edition Saturday 
Kt'iicH- advocates giving public money directly to children and their piircnts, 
allowing them to choose the school they wish to attend. Specifically, he pro- 
poses a system of vouchers to be cashed in by the school, public or private, that 
the child and his parents choose. The value of the voucher, Sizer says, ought 
U) he related to the income of parents so that poorer children receive a more 
valuable voucher than children from wealthier families. The assumption is that 
children who have been subjected to disadvantaged environments require more 
extensive and costlier .services than those with privileged backgrounds. 

One advantage of this concept is that resources are placed in the school that 
the child attends avoiding the usual draining oiT of funds by bureaucrats. 
Another advantage is that schools could gel more money by attracting poor 
children enabling some to use their budgets for programs that otherwise would 
be denied to them. 

The fear has been expressed that voucher plans will promote stratification 
especiLilly along racial lines. We must recognize that considerable stratification 
already exists under the present system. And in the presence of widespread 
concern about n -ighborhood schools, local community control, and ''forced 
bussing.** it is hard to be optimistic about the prospects for racial integration 
in the near future under any plan of educational reform. However, the voucher 
system assumes that schools will be encouraged to compete with one another 
with the best schools attracting the most students as well as the most money. 
As Andrew Voung suggests, schools such as the Downtown Learning Center 
in .Nthmta which olTer an innovative and attractive program, are in a position 
to Littract students from the entire community. Even if the voucher plan fails 
to promote integration, available empirical evidence suggests that at least it 
will not promote additional racial stratification. The voucher system i.s cur- 
rently being tested in the Alum Rock Union School District in California. The 
district is about half Chicano. forty percent white and ten percent black. There 
has been no major shift from the racial makeup of the previous year, and ac- 
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cording to Joel Levin, the project director, parents ''have clearly opted to 
maintain their integrated neighborhood schools." 

L'nder the voucher plan, certain functions would have to be decentralized. 
But the decentralization of curricula development and the hiring of teachers 
ought to operate within a framework of centralized responsibility for matters 
such as school taxation, evaluation of schools, construction of school buildings, 
the accreditation of teachers, and the setting of teachers* salaries, The voucher 
plan ought not to replace sources of funding already in efl'ect. There will 
continue to be a need for governmental financial support to the schools to 
reward incentives and to promote equalization of finances. 



l-.ven if all States achieve equalization of expenditures for schools within 
their borders, a serious problem of inequality of expenditures would neverthe- 
less exist between the States. There are significant variations in expenditures 
per pupil among the States ranging from over SI, 300 in New York to less than 
S500 in Alabama in 1970-71, The only way that this gap can be reduced in the 
forsceable future is for the Federal government to increase its financial contri- 
bution to the public schools of the nation significantly. At present, the Federal 
governments' share of the financing of elementary and secondary education is 
about eight percent compared to the thirty nine percent contribution of" the 
State governments and the fifty three percent contribution of local govern- 
ments. Cynthia Brown suggests that the Federal contribution ought to be in- 
creased to twenty five or thirty percent of the cost of public education. Given 
the concern of the Administration to hold down expenditures however, the 
share provided by the Federal government to education is unlikely to rise 
during the next lour years. 



Unfortunately, we cannot assume that equalizing expenditures for each stu- 
dent will automatically result in genuine equality of opportunity much less 
equality of performance. .Many observers now maintain that such expectations 
are unlikely to be met as a result of equal dollars per child or even from 
compensatory iunding in favor of poor children. They tell us that the environ- 
ment of the child at home and parental income are far more important in 
determining achievement than are the schools. The support for these statements 
comes chiefly from two major studies. One of them, the Coleman Report, 
concludes that a comparison of schools with economically and racially similar 
students shows that there is little relationship between difTerences in educa- 
tional programs and resources and ''pedagogically significant or statistically 
reliable difTerences in verbal achievement.'* The second study, published only 
recently, by Christopher Jencks and seven of his Harvard colleagues denies that 
reform of the schools can achieve significant changes in society; or that the 
impact of the schools on raising I.Q. or reducing cognitive inequality is signifi- 
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cant: or that cognitive skills. l.Q . or grades have much of a relationship to 
fulure economic success. 

Both the Coleman Report and the Jencks Study have been cited recently by 
those who dislike the implications of the Serrano decision and are opposed to 
attempts to achieve equalization of financing. For example, Chester E, Finn, 
Jr. and Leslie Lenkowsky in the September, 1972, issue of Commentary point 
out that the achievement of equality in educational expenditures can be 
achieved only through a significant increase in the level of expenditures. They 
then assert that the result will be an increase in the inequality of income in that 
low income families will have to pay to provide more money for middle-income 
teachers without any corresponding improvement in their children's educa- 
tional performance. Daniel Moynihan in the Fall, 1972, edition of The Public 
Interest as,serts that pressures to increase public expenditures will face an in- 
creasing opposition by citizens and that it is dangerous to increase school 
expenditures without any measurable change in results. In any case, he argues 
that this is a political question and ought not to be determined by the courts. 

However. Christopher Jencks in the Deceniber K 1972, edition of The New 
York Times wrote the following: 

In fact. ... the research we reported does not justify cutting school ex- 
penditures, abandoning desegregation, or giving up efforts at school re- 
form. It has always been a mistake to assert that equality of educational 
opportunity could eliminate problems like poverty and injustice in Amer- 
ica. Our research suggests we should stop making such claims. But the fact 
remains that American schools badly need improvement and this effort 
ought to continue. 

It is clear that Jencks does not oppose experiments in education, desegregation, 
or equalization of expenditures. What he is opposed to is inequality as repre- 
sented in America's social and economic structures and processes. The essential 
thrust of his argument is for fundamental societal change but that such trans- 
formation cannot be achieved merely by reforming one or two institutions 
within the society. 

If we cannot prove that equalization of expenditures will improve the aca- 
demic performance of children, how can efforts to acquire more money for 
public education be justified? Professor Summerfield's solution is to treat the 
entire question as a labor matter utilizing the organized power of the teacher's 
unions rather than a.s a pedagogical issue. While the organized power of teach- 
ers undoubtedly gives weight to their demands, the breakdown of collective 
bargaining efforts and resultant strikes in cities like St. Louis and Philadelphia 
suggest that public officials may think that closing the schools is more reward- 
ing in political terms than giving in to the demands of public school teachers. 
Therefore, it is by no means certain that a presentation of the issue purely in 
terms of collective bargaining is the method best calculated to achieve equaliza- 
tion of financing. There are compelling arguments for equalization aside from 
the matter of measurable outputs. Besides, the issue of how to finance public 
education is in for extensive litigation in the courts where the preparation of 
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convincing legal, moral, and sociological arguments on the part of those bring- 
ing suit are a necessity. 

Because equalizing expenditures doesn't guarantee increased literacy or an 
improvement in lifetime income, one should not assume that the inequities that 
are currently tied to school finance are unimportant. There is no justification 
for the schools to add to the handicaps, whether environmental or genetic, that 
many children are sulTering from at present. Equalization of school finances is 
justilied by the immediate gratifications they provide whether in the form of 
athletic equipment, band instruments, library materials, individual attention 
from teachers, audio-visual aids, or improved janitorial services. It is important 
that children enjoy themselves in school, Robert Lekachman in the September 
18, 1972. issue of the AVvr Leader argues: 

We ail spend an inordinate amount of our short lives in schools, , , , If 
the major clTeel of Serrano-style equalization is "only" to distribute more 
evenly the good things of childhood and adolescence, the decision will 
deserve every bit of admiration that ha.s been lavished on it. 

We must also recognize that the schools teach children certain basic skills and 
transmit a good deal of information. Even though Jencks may be correct in 
viewing these skills as of marginal economic value beyond a very basic level, 
they are important for their own sake. The knowledge acquired can help chil- 
dren better comprehend their experiences and can aid them in broadening those 
experiences in various ways. Furthermore, much of the effects of education 
cannot be described through I.Q, tests, tests of cognitive skills, in job status or 
income, Jencks study tells us nothing about the quality of individual lives, the 
friends that people make, or the attitudes that are acquired and passed on to 
future generations. 

There may even be more of a relationship between schooling and adult 
success than Jencks' study recognizes. Reports that have been published by The 
Census Bureau find a strong correlation between the amounts of education 
acquired and later earnings. The more years of school completed, the higher 
one's annual earnings tend to be. 

Educational Attainment and Lifetime Earnings 



Years of School Completed Lifetime Earnings 



Less than 8 years $189,000 

8 years 247,000 

9 to 1 1 years 284,000 
12 years 341,000 
n to 15 years 394,000 

16 years 508,000 

17 or more vears 587,000 



Source: Bureau of the Census, Da?.* i*'*-- for men only. 
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The Jencks study found little correlation between what people learn, as mea- 
sured by standardized tests, and lifetime earnings while the reports of the 
Census Bureau lind a delinite positive relationship between years of schooling 
and later earnings. Therefore, whether or not the elTects of schooling are re- 
flected in standardized tests, it appears entirely reasonable that making the 
schools more attractive to students will encourage them to remain for longer 
periods of time with a resultant enhancement of their earnings potential. It 
should also be noted that Jencks draws definite conclusions from the schools 
as they are al present. Overlooked is the possibility that improved financing of 
schools along with the introduction of new teaching methods could achieve 
significant changes for the better. Apparently, various innovations are starting 
to take hold in ghetto areas including the use of boarding schools, the combin- 
ing of instruction with various community activities, and the introduction of 
individualized programs which allow students to advance at their own pace. 
The expansion of such programs depends in large measure on whether and to 
what degree current efforts to achieve equalization of financing public educa- 
tion are successful. 



The following conclusions are derived from the conference proceedings and 
from this summary article. Many of the participants will undoubtedly disagree 
with at least .some of them. 

1 . Full state funding or a severe curtailment of the use of the local property 
tax may not represent a practical solution of the problem of equalization. If 
either solution were elTectively imposed, financial limitations would force most 
states to eliminate innovati^'e programs in school districts with high levels of 
taxable wealth. Far more likely however, is that any attempt to impose either 
full state funding or an upper limit on local expenditures would be evaded by 
parents through the manipulation of local budgets and/or a shift to private 
schools, 

2. The available evidence suggests that voters and State Legislators prefer 
the retention of the local propertv tax as the primary means of supporting 
public education, Fven if the courts declare the local property tax unconstitu- 
tional, public oHicials will work to delay and obstruct its elimination, 

3. The local property tax does have the virtue of yielding sizeable amounts 
of revenue, if citizens consider that the retention of local self-government is 
desirable there may be no alternative to keeping the local property tax in some 
form becau.se other means of taxation have been taken over by State and 
Federal governments, 

4. The modernization of the local property tax ought to be viewed as an 
alternative to its sharp curtailment or full state funding of education and per- 
haps other public services, it would be worthwhile to explore the possibility of 
achieving a degree of equalization through consolidation of school districts and 
the redistribution of property tax funds, 

5. The use of voucher plans, which include compensatory funds for poor 
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children, ought to be considered at least on a limited and experimental basis, 
lis use ought 10 be placed within the framework of comprhensive educational 
planning. 

6. Eequalization of financing between the States can be achieved only 
through a vast expansion of the Federal contribution to public education, 

7. We should not expect equalization of funding to produce a dramatic 
improvement in student performance on standardized tests. The extent and 
ways in which improved schools afTect children are difficult to measure and 
long range in nature. However, there may be a stronger positive relationship 
between improved education and success in adulthood than many recent studies 
recognize, 

8. Fundamental societal change is a prerequisite to full equalization of 
educational funding. Equalization in absolute terms cannot be achieved as long 
as significant inequalities in the distribution of wealth remain. Therefore, those 
who are committed to the elimination of inequalities in the financing of public 
education must also give their allenlion to other aspects of societal inequality. 
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